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FOREWORD. 

There  is  no  more  common  nor  in  a  way 
more  hateful  word  at  the  present  day  than 
"  Reconstruction."  Like  that  other  unhappy 
name  "  Democracy,"  it  has  come  to  contain 
within  it  many  an  ugly  essence  which  the 
sugar  on  the  outside  would  never  lead  us  to 
expect.  To  the  ordinary  non-political 
citizen  it  has  a  flavour  of  hypocrisy  and  mer- 
cenary deceit,  which  are  both  unfortunately 
the  most  frequent  ingredients  in  the  shabby 
pharmacopeia  of  patent  medicines  wherewith 
the  ills  of  the  body  politic  are  treated.  And 
yet,  like  the  poor  tawdry  name  of  democracy 
again,  it  had  once  a  fairer  sound  and  holier 
meaning.  In  Ireland,  where  we  are  told,  the 
language  of  Elizabethan  gallants  will  still  flash 
forth  now  and  then  from  a  peasant's  tongue, 
both  these  words  may  even  yet  be  brought  to 
bear  a  less  evil  reputation.  Both  are  cer- 
tainly necessary  in  our  vocabulary,  and  we 
may  need  to  furbish  them  up  once  more,  as 
well  as  many  another,  such  as  "  politics," 
"education,"  "production,"  "progress," 
and  so  forth  (for  the  modern  English  genius 
has  left  little  of  its  linguistic  heritage  untar- 
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nished)  in  order  to  use  them  for,  let  us  hope, 
better  purposes.  If  we  are  to  build  a  great 
state  upon  the  idea  of  Irish  nationality,  we 
cannot  get  to  work  too  soon  at  this  cleaning 
process.  We  may  perhaps  begrudge  the 
kindness  to  the  English  language  involved  in 
thus  rehabilitating  some  of  its  phraseology ; 
we  must  at  any  rate  see  that  the  ideas  which 
these  words  convey  to  us  are  such  as  we  would 
wish  them  to  be.  If  we  succeed  in  'making 
them  convey  any  clear  idea  whatever,  it  wil! 
be  something  gained.  For  several  years 
before  the  war  of  1914-18,  lonely  voices  were 
calling  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  bidding  them 
recover  some  of  their  lost  ideals,  forget  the 
sordid  years  that  had  just  gone  by,  and  find 
something  in  this  crude  modern  world  that 
were  worth  dying  for.  In  1916  these  isolated 
voices  became  a  mighty  call  of  awakening, 
and  at  last  stirred  up  the  people  from  their 
drugged  inglorious  slumber.  But  now  that 
they  are  fully  awake  and  seeking  guidance, 
the  old  cries  of  idealism  by  themselves  are  no 
longer  sufficient.  The  body  politic  will  not 
thrive  for  ever  on  emotion ;  sooner  or  later 
you  must  vary  its  diet,  else  it  relapses  into 
torpor  and  is  harder  to  restore.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  immediate  need  is  to  get  Eng- 
land out,  and  then  the  people  shall  decide 
what  we  are  to  do  next.  As  well  ask  an  intel- 
ligent peasant-farmer  to  command  a  battle- 
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ship.  Hatred  of  England  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  and  so  long  as  it  keeps  its  head  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it  while  England 
rules  us ;  but  we  cannot  propose  to  build  an 
Irish  Republic  upon  a  vacuum,  nor  yet  upon 
half-a-dozen  different  foundations  at  once, 
without  catastrophe.  Side  by  side  with  our 
efforts  to  expel  the  enemy  we  must  be  at  work 
thinking  out  how  we  shall  fill  his  place ;  we 
must  contemplate  no  makeshift  interregnum 
in  Ireland,  but  have  an  ordered  plan  of  a 
commonwealth  to  put  into  practice  at  once. 
The  old  vicious  circle,  that  without  expelling 
English  rule  you  can  construct  nothing,  and 
that  in  order  to  expel  it  you  must  construct 
something,  can  only  be  solved  by  aiming  to 
do  both  together.  It  would  be  a  sounder  and 
a  nobler  thing  to  fight  for  a  Roisin  Dubh  of 
flesh  and  blood  whom  we  can  clearly  visualise 
than  for  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  phantom  clothed 
in  a  tricolor  of  whom  we  do  not  know  whether 
she  may  turn  out  a  beautiful  queen  or  a  hide- 
ous grinning  monster,  or  worst  of  all  perhaps 
a  colourless  and  vapid  suburban  lady. 

Reconstruction  for  us  must  mean  more 
than  grants-in-aid  and  salaries  to  innumerable 
fat  Controllers,  or  a  discreet  burying  of  the 
Labour  tomahawk.  In  Ireland  we  must  have 
not  alone  a  reconstruction  of  industry,  we 
must  not  alone  disguise  Tweedledum  as  a 
benevolent  Tweedledee  in  economics  and 
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politics.  We  must  shape  out  for  ourselves 
a  new  stock  of  ideas,  and  reconstruct  our  very- 
minds  within  us.  It  will  not  suffice  to  recoil 
from  all  that  is  English,  only  to  jump  into  the 
frying-pan  where  continental  theorists  are 
stewing  in  a  plenteous  gravy  of  blood. 
We  must  have  a  National  philosophy,  in 
government,  in  economics,  in  education,  in 
art  and  literature  even  ;  and  to  the  shaping  of 
that  philosophy  must  go  not  only  a  few  chosen 
intellects  in  some  urban  libraries  or  debating 
societies,  but  the  collective  genius  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  first  provisional  govern- 
ment of  a  new  Irish  Republic  must  be  based 
on  something,  it  must  have  an  all-embracing 
economic  and  social  policy,  and  it  must 
educate  its  citizens.  There  are  at  present 
not  very  many  people  who  have  any  clear 
idea  of  what  they  would  wish  it  to  do ;  and 
those  who  have,  have  them  in  embarrassing 
and  contradictory  profusion.  Of  the  two 
great  problems  which  must  be  solved  by  it  at 
an  early  date,  the  problem  of  how  wealth  is  to 
be  distributed  and  controlled,  and  of  how  the 
people  are  to  be  educated,  the  first  is  a  burn- 
ing question  everywhere  and  is  being  thought 
out,  in  a  woolly  and  headstrong  spirit  enough, 
by  more  than  one  conflicting  school  in  Ire- 
land. The  second  is  one  of  which  even  the 
terms,  in  a  national  and  economic  sense,  have 
hardly  been  clearly  stated  in  view  of  latter- 
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day  developments.  Yet  it  is  more  important 
for  politics,  economics,  and  religion  alike, 
than  any  subsidiary  question,  and  may  indeed 
be  looked  on  as  hardly  subsidiary  at  all.  It 
is  one  of  the  main  pillars  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  a  future  Ireland  will  rest,  and 
if  it  be  carelessly  set  up,  our  golden  temple 
may  easily  topple  into  sudden  crashing  ruin 
or  fall  into  slow  and  crumbling  decay,  a  poor 
mournful  "  Folly"  among  the  nations. 

The  idea  that  education  is  like  a  series  of 
pills  which  may  be  thrust  willy-willy  down  the 
throats  of  children,  a  sort  of  therapeutic  treat- 
ment of  the  infinitely  varied  and  boundless 
human  mind  as  if  it  were  merely  a  skeleton 
or  a  machine,  and  the  notion  that  concepts 
such  as  citizenship,  patriotism,  culture,  are 
definite  entities  like  tea  and  sugar  that  may 
be  ladled  out  in  tabulated  doses,  instead  of 
being  states  of  mixed  intellect  and  feeling, 
the  result  of  individual  growth  and  never 
objective  realities,  is  typical  of  the  narrow 
imaginative  stupidity  that  remains  in  Eng- 
land especially  as  the  dregs  of  the  "  scien- 
tific "  thought  of  the  mid-Victorian  era,  and 
ought  to  be  intrinsically  abhorrent  to  the  more 
spiritual  Irish  mind. 
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EDUCATION    IN    A    FREE 
IRELAND 

I. 

EDUCATION    AND    POLITICS. 

This  book  purports  to  deal  with  education  as 
affecting  the  every-day  life  of  an  ordinary 
citizen.  It  has  as  its  especial  object  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  of  a  future  Irish  state,  where  pre- 
sumably he  will  be  lord  and  master.  It  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  education  as  a 
science  in  the  commonly  used  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  name  of  science  is  now  generally 
applied  to  any  activity  wherein  research  is 
conducted  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
towards  a  goal  not  necessarily  known  before- 
hand, or  to  the  practical  application  of  know- 
ledge newly  discovered  by  such  means.  As 
almost  every  generation  of  men  has  been  pos- 
sessed by  its  own  demon  which  influences  all 
its  forms  of  thought,  action,  and  even  speech, 
the  last  century  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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dominated  by  the  demon  of  science.  In  the 
18th  century  it  was  "Reason  "  which  men 
worshipped,  earlier  still  it  was  "  Humanity  ;" 
but  our  immediate  ancestors  and  ourselves 
have  seen  everything  through  the  magic  spec- 
tacles provided  for  us  by  science.  We  love 
to  call  ourselves  scientific  and  to  apply  scien- 
tific terminology  and  methods  to  even  our 
most  lawless  activities.  We  have  a  "  science 
of  criticism ;"  we  have  often  come  perilously 
near  to  a  science  of  art.  The  result  in  some 
measure  has  been  that  we  have  been  more 
concerned  with  immediate,  tangible,  and 
individual  results  than  with  general  conclu- 
sions or  definite  aims.  So  we  have  conducted 
long  controversies  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
teaching  children  to  read,  and  have  but 
seldom  inquired  for  what  exact  purpose  we 
wished  them  to  be  capable  of  reading.  We 
have  had  water-tight  separate  schemes  of  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  university  education, 
each  a  specialised  science  and  distinct  from 
the  other  two ;  we  have  seldom  tried  to 
visualise  the  resulting  product  of  any  or  of  all 
three  together,  or  to  formulate  an  idea  of 
what  we  want  him  to  be.  We  have  had  voca- 
tional education,  general  education,  technical 
education ;  we  have  lately  introduced  "  citi- 
zenship as  a  subject  into  our  courses,  like 
Latin  or  mathematics,  but  we  have  scarcely 
ever  considered  the  person  being  educated 
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as  a  citizen  all  through,  and  not  as  an  inani- 
mate subject  for  scientific  experiment. 
Education,  whether  consciously  or  not,  has 
always  been  treated  as  an  inductive  science, 
where  the  particular  result  is  everything,  and 
the  general  principles  are  either  comfortably 
safe  in  the  future  or  are  a  mere  suspicion  in 
the  brain  of  the  experimentor. 

It  is  perhaps  an  affectation  or  an  error  for 
an  Irishman  to  use  the  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  plural  when  dealing  with  the  modern 
world.  We  in  Ireland  have  had  so  little  part, 
as  Irishmen,  in  shaping  the  structure  of  the 
time  we  live  in  that  we  may  lawfully  deny 
responsibility  for  it.  We  have  been  so  busy 
avoiding  burial  under  its  foundations  that  we 
have  had  no  time  to  cast  an  eye  on  its  con- 
tours. But  now  that  the  danger  of  our  being 
swallowed  up  beneath  it  is  past,  we  may  criti- 
cise it  at  our  leisure  and  say  whether  we  will 
accept  any  part  of  it  as  a  dwelling-place.  We 
ought  at  least  do  what  so  few  of  its  tenants 
have  done  till  lately,  refuse  to  recognise  it  as 
the  only  building  possible,  and  make  up  our 
minds  what  we  are  going  to  use  it  for  if  we 
do  enter  it.  There  is  nothing  so  essential  to 
human  happiness  as  that  men  should  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  have  not  been 
very  clear  about  it  for  over  a  century  at  any 
rate  ;  is  it  not  time  that  they  should  stand 
upright  for  awhile  and  ask  "  What  is 
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it  all  for?"  Just  as  we  should  be 
fairly  clear  about  what  we  want  the  Irish  state 
of  the  future  to  be  like,  even  before  we  have 
got  it,  so,  before  we  begin  the  business  of 
educating  its  citizens,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
what  purpose  we  have  in  doing  so. 

In  this  way,  it  seems  to  me,  what  used  to 
be  called  the  science  of  education  is  likely  to 
become  a  branch  of  politics  and  to  be  decided 
upon  by  ordinary  men  and  women,  mainly 
with  a  political  object  in  view.  Truly  con- 
sidered, the  political  object  is  in  many  ways 
the  most  important  in  education — that  is  to 
say,  if  we  understand  politics  not  in  the 
degraded  sense  of  party  animosity,  which  is 
that  in  which  chairmen  of  political  bodies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example,  use  it  when  they  forbid  it  at  their 
meetings,  but  in  its  true  and  ancient  sense, 
as  the  business  of  man  acting  as  a  citizen.  In 
that  sense  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
relation  of  men  to  one  another  which  is 
not  in  some  way  political,  and  does  not 
affect  in  one  way  or  another  the  well-being  of 
the  State.  The  only  object  which  the  state 
can  naturally  seek  is  a  political  object,  and 
the  only  business  the  state  can  have  with  edu- 
cation, as  with  agriculture  or  with  housing  or 
with  railways,  is  political  business.  Once 
State  activity  ceases  to  be  political  it  becomes 
merely  the  activity  of  private  individuals  for 
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selfish  ends,  and  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere. 

If,  therefore,  the  State  has  rightly  anything 
to  do  with  education,  education  must  have 
something  to  do  with  politics.  Such  a  state- 
ment, it  must  be  confessed,  may  look  shock- 
ing to  one  accustomed  to  reading  the  news- 
papers. He  begins  at  once  to  think  of  the 
English  Liberal  party,  or  Tammany  Hall,  or 
the  Irish  Unionist  party  as  prospective  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  to  dream  horrible 
dreams  of  bribery,  of  party  funds,  titles,  and 
what  not.  But  after  all,  these  institutions  or 
their  kind  have  been  managing  education  for 
years  under  the  name  of  governments  without 
shocking  anybody,  and  their  function  in  its 
management  was  political  all  the  time.  And 
if  they  had  not  acted,  somebody  else,  a  Head- 
masters' Association  or  a  General  Assembly, 
or  a  University  corporation,  or  any  chance 
collection  of  individuals,  would  have  shared 
the  management  between  them,  and  have  per- 
formed functions  vitally  affecting  every  action 
of  the  citizen's  daily  life,  and  therefore  essen- 
tially political.  Education  and  politics  are 
inseparably  bound  together,  and  can  no  more 
be  dealt  with  apart  than  politics  and 
economics. 

When  I  say  therefore  that  education  is  a 
branch  of  politics  I  mean  that  its  end,  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  the  State,  is  chiefly  politi- 
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cal,  the  production  of  good  citizens  and  the 
preservation  of  the  State's  existence.  It  has 
other  aims  also  of  course,  the  fitting  of  the 
individual  for  life  and  the  development  of  his 
mind  ;  but  as  the  chief  part  of  the  individual's 
function  is  to  be  a  citizen,  these  ends  again 
are  subordinate  to  the  political  end.  So 
that  when  the  State  concerns  itself,  as  it 
always  to  some  extent  does  and  must,  with 
the  education  of  its  citizens,  it  does  so  with  a 
selfish  purpose,  if  states  can  be  called  selfish 
as  against  their  citizens.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, that  selfish  purpose  coincides  exactly 
with  the  highest  interests  of  the  individual 
himself,  if  the  ideas  dominating  the  state  be 
in  any  way  healthy.  Where  weaknesses 
exist  in  educational  systems,  it  is  generally 
due  to  the  fact  that  either  the  state  has  not 
realised  its  full  duty,  or  if  it  has,  that  it  has 
failed  to  take  account  of  the  truth  that  its 
interests  and  the  interests  of  its  individual 
citizens  are  in  general  one  and  the  same.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  democratic,  or  has 
favoured  one  class  of  interests  rather  than  its 
own  or  those  of  all  its  citizens. 

All  this  may  seem  perhaps  purely  theoreti- 
cal and  abstruse  ;  it  may  not  appear  to  have 
any  connection  with  "  the  hard  facts  of  life," 
the  immediate  realities  that  make  up  our 
every-day  existence.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  we  should  strive  to  accomplish — to  get 
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out  of  touch  for  a  moment  with  immediate 
realities,  to  found  our  acts  upon  doctrines 
instead  of  fitting  our  doctrines  into  the 
disjointed  structure  which  we  have  un- 
thinkingly made  already  upon  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  Instead  of  making  our  political 
theory  part  of  education,  instead  of  trying  to 
teach  citizenship  to  more  or  less  illiterate 
children,  we  should  aim  at  the  exact  oppo- 
site ;  we  should  fit  our  education  into  our 
political  system,  of  which  in  fact  it  forms  the 
most  important  part,  and  we  should  regulate 
it  purposely  on  political  principles.  If  we 
are  agreed  on  some  conception  of  the  state, 
and  I  think  there  would  be  more  agreement 
on  the  ideal  of  a  state  in  Ireland  than  on  any- 
thing else  except  religion  and  nationality,  we 
must  see  that  our  future  citizens  receive  their 
education  on  principles  consonant  with  that 
ideal. 

Politically  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  an 
educational  system  must  have  three  aspects, 
which  in  a  well-ordered  state  will  fit  into  one 
another  without  antagonism.  It  has  first  and 
mainly  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the 
distinct  nationality  upon  which  the  state  is 
founded.  Next  after  that  it  has  the  preser- 
vation of  the  state  itself,  and  the  continuity 
of  its  government.  I  shall  try  to  show  later 
on  that  only  in  a  democratic  state  can  this 
object  be  made  to  agree  with  the  others. 
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Finally  it  has  the  preservation  of  individuality 
for  the  citizen  within  the  state,  which  is  per- 
haps the  only  object  that  education  has  gene- 
rally pursued  when  not  regulated.  These 
three  aims  may  easily  be  achieved  in  so  far 
as  full  achievement  is  possible  in  an  Irish 
state  founded  on  the  principle  of  distinct  Irish 
nationality,  and  ordered  on  the  assumption 
that  government  by  the  people  is  the  best 
form  of  government,  so  long  as  it  safeguards 
and  respects  the  just  rights  of  the  individual. 
It  is  with  these  aspects  of  education  as  part 
of  politics,  after  some  consideration  of  pro- 
spects and  past  ideas,  that  this  book  is  con- 
cerned. 
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IL 
THE  SHAPING  OF  A  NATION. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  exact  moment 
at  which  Ireland  is  likely  to  achieve  her  free- 
dom is  of  little  importance ;  neither  does  it 
matter  under  what  name  she  achieves  it,  so 
long  as  it  be  real  and  undoubted  freedom 
which  gives  the  Irish  people  full  control  over 
all  that  is  in  or  concerns  Ireland.  If  we  fail 
in  that,  we  cannot  yet  say  we  are  free,  and 
must  postpone  a  great  part  of  our  state-build- 
ing till  we  have  control  of  our  tools.  Delay 
at  least  cannot  injure  our  prospects  very 
materially,  if  it  only  gives  us  more  time  to 
realise  where  we  stand  and  what  we  have  to 
do.  We  have  lived  so  long  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  with  an  occasional  spas- 
modic attempt  to  regain  consciousness,  that 
our  death-warrant  as  a  nation  has  often  been 
signed  and  our  funeral  celebrated  by  our 
enemies.  But  the  passage  of  time  shows  ever 
more  clearly  that  we  live  still  and  have  still 
resources  left.  The  greatness  of  these 
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resources  is  only  now  being  made  clear,  and 
will  not  be  evident  at  its  fullest  for  some  time 
to  come.  But  with  Europe  sickened  and 
staggering  after  the  mental  lapse  of  the  last 
four  years,  with  its  crowded  populations 
struggling  to  adapt  their  most  un-Christian 
environment  to  a  somewhat  more  Christian 
idea  of  life,  and  finding  that  in  a  cen- 
tury of  bondage  they  have  overgrown 
their  economic  and  social  chains,  the 
loosening  of  which  is  now  a  highly 
dangerous  operation,  the  position  of  a  coun- 
try like  Ireland,  even  under  the  most  cautious 
independent  government,  will  be  relatively 
an  immensely  favoured  one.  Even  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  seem  now  to  be  most 
disadvantageous  to  us  may  turn  out  before 
long  to  be  our  greatest  assets  in  a  newly- 
ordered  world.  We  are  perhaps  the  only 
people  in  Europe  and  one  of  the  few  civilised 
peoples  in  the  world  who  occupy  a  country 
capable  of  supporting  many  times  its  present 
population.  Thanks  to  a  rudimentary  indus- 
trial system,  we  have  few  complicated  social 
problems.  We  have  been  only  on  the  fringe 
of  the  industrial  vortex,  and  now  when  all 
nations  are  seeking  blindly  to  end  indus- 
trialism, we  have  only  an  insignificant  legacy 
of  greedy  folly  to  sweep  away.  Our  present 
educational  system  is  a  grotesque  survival, 
but  it  has  the  advantage  that  very  little  effort 
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will  be  needed,  comparatively,  to  put  a  mer- 
ciful end  to  it.  We  have  no  aristocracy  to 
speak  of  ;  both  it  and  our  middle-classes  are 
only  the  shadows  cast  by  their  more  full- 
blooded  prototypes  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  our  advantages  is  this,  that 
owing  to  the  survival  of  Christianity  in  Ire- 
land we  have  a  nation  more  generally  and 
more  readily  susceptible  to  Christian  ideals 
and  influences  than  almost  any  other  in 
Europe.  We  have  too  a  tradition  of  culture 
that  goes  back  far  beyond  the  industrial  revo- 
lution and  has  not  been  essentially  affected  by 
it.  By  almost  any  social  standard  one  can 
imagine,  we  have  the  makings  of  a  great 
democracy.  And  we  have  great  stores  of 
material  wealth,  unexploited,  and  ready  for 
utilisation  in  a  proper  manner  by  such  a 
democracy. 

That  the  common  people  will  be  the  gover- 
nors of  a  free  Ireland  goes,  I  think,  without 
saying.  But  the  principles  of  government  by 
the  common  people,  the  "  limits  of  pure 
democracy,"  the  merits  of  the  various  so- 
called  democracies,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
truer  form  than  any  yet  known,  are  matters 
which  very  few  people,  if  any,  understand. 
It  might  even  seem  that  pure  democracy 
under  present  conditions  is  scarcely  a  con- 
ceivable possibility,  until  the  common  people 
are  educated  enough  and  have  leisure 
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enough  to  govern ;  neither  of  which  condi- 
tions may  be  said  to  exist  just  yet.  But  a 
working  approximation  to  democracy  is  cer- 
tainly possible.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  wide- 
awake nation,  keenly  alive  to  the  shams  that 
cluster  more  closely  round  governments  than 
ivy  round  ancient  houses,  and  to  the  necessity 
for  perpetual  watchfulness  lest  there  should 
arise  a  "  governing-class"  in  the  state;  but 
most  of  all  firmly  determined  to  see  that 
knowledge  is  diffused  among  all,  and  that  this 
essential  weapon  of  man  is  always  in  their  own 
hands.  '  The  right  to  bear  arms  "  has  been 
much  talked  of  in  Ireland  for  many  years ; 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  for  good 
government  as  the  right  to  read  books  and  to 
understand  ideas.  Education  is  not  only  the 
finest  weapon  of  democracy  itself,  but  the 
finest  against  it.  Ill-used,  it  can  render  demo- 
cracy a  mockery,  a  name  without  body  or 
soul.  Well-used,  it  can  not  alone  protect 
democracy  from  its  enemies'  greed  and 
inertia,  but  against  itself.  No  democracy 
educated  on  right  lines  can  degenerate  into 
lawlessness.  One  often  hears  it  said  that 
such-and-such  a  people  are  over-educated  ;  I 
have  seen  it  written  of  modern  Greece,  for 
example.  If  such  a  thing  is  possible,  and 
produces  ill  results,  then  the  education  is 
wrong;  the  people  are  not  over-educated, 
but  over-mis-educated.  Germany  is  another 
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country  where  high  education  was  said  to  be 
combined  with  bad  government,  or  govern- 
ment by  a  class  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  only  that 
class  was  educated  in  Germany,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people  were  trained  as 
machines.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  amongst  the 
profoundest  truths  of  human  existence,  that 
without  education  there  can  be  no  demo- 
cracy, and  that  with  right  education  of  a  free 
people,  democracy  is  inevitable  and  everlast- 
ing. It  is  also  one  of  the  most  surprising  and 
disheartening  facts  in  history  that  nowhere  up 
to  now,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  places 
or  periods,  in  spite  of  the  countless  attempts 
that  have  been  made  at  democracy,  have  any 
of  the  so-called  governments  by  the  people 
aimed  consciously  or  clearly  for  any  length 
of  time,  at  the  full  and  complete  education 
of  that  which  was  supposed  to  govern. 

It  will  of  course  be  obvious  that  when  one 
speaks  of  "  education  "  in  this  way,  one  does 
not  mean  any  and  every  kind  of  education  ; 
though  from  the  political  point  of  view,  within 
certain  limits,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  kind  of  the  education  that  matters 
as  the  degree.  But  it  is  clear  that  even  thus 
there  is  in  education  a  distinction  (broad 
enough,  it  seems  to  me  again)  between  a  right 
kind  and  a  wrong  kind.  Assuming  that  the 
future  free  Irish  government  will,  whatever  its 
own  character,  aim  at  founding  and  render- 
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ing  perpetual  an  Irish  democracy,  and  that 
it  will,  as  is  likely  in  Ireland,  realise  the  abso- 
lute necessity  towards  that  end  of  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  education  for  every  Irish 
citizen  capable  of  receiving  it,  there  may  still 
be  many  errors  into  which  it  may  fall.  There 
are  two  or  three  in  particular  which  seem 
inherent  in  most  modern  thought  or  rather 
absence  of  thought  (for  a  great  many  thinkers 
have  repudiated  them),  and  which  have  not, 
I  think,  ever  had  their  dangerous  nature 
clearly  pointed  out  as  applying  to  Ireland. 
Errors  in  founding  a  system,  if  they  are  at  all 
fundamental  themselves,  will  naturally  vitiate 
it  if  they  do  not  ruin  it.  They  may  not  alone 
perpetuate  in  a  new  era  many  of  the  worst 
faults  of  this  present  fairly  unsatisfactory  one, 
but  may  even  breed  new  political  and  social 
diseases  which  will  need  new  revolutions  and 
much  discomfort  to  heal  them.  But  much 
more  dangerous  than  positive  errors  in  found- 
ing or  improving  a  social  system  is  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  plan  adapted  to  its 
needs.  Very  few  men  can  reform  a  state 
unconsciously ;  no  one,  I  think,  can  do  so  if 
he  is  merely  like  a  little  boy  in  a  laboratory 
mixing  three  or  four  chemicals  behind  his 
master's  back,  saying  to  himself,  "  I  don't 
know  exactly  what  these  things  may  do,  but  it 
will  be  fun  to  try."  Such  an  experiment 
easily  leads  to  the  boy's  burning  himself 
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badly.  The  experimenter  must  have  some 
general  idea  of  what  he  is  experimenting 
with;  he  may  not  know  "  what  it  will  do," 
but  he  must  know  what  it  is  likely  under  given 
circumstances  to  do.  The  more  the  people 
of  Ireland  think  out  clearly  what  they  want, 
not  alone  politically,  but  economically  and 
socially,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  get  it,  or 
something  resembling  it.  They  will  want 
democracy ;  to  get  it,  and  to  secure  it,  they 
will  need  education  of  the  fullest  kind.  There 
cannot  therefore  be  too  much  time  spent  in 
thinking  out  general  principles  on  Irish  edu- 
cation with  a  view  to  an  independent  Irish 
democracy. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  will  so  urge,  that  in  build- 
ing up  a  new  educational  system  you  cannot 
go  too  slowly,  that  sweeping  idealism  is  in 
practice  a  somewhat  suicidal  quality,  and  that 
people  will  not  accept  or  be  contented  with 
anything  that  departs  too  much  from  that 
which  they  are  used  to.  Now  it  seems  to  me 
to  require  no  great  argument  to  show  that 
though  this  caution  is  all  very  well  so  long  as 
we  are  dependent  for  our  reforms  upon  an 
alien  government,  whose  ideals  are  certainly 
not  ours,  and  which  we  cannot  trust  even  to 
carry  out  its  own  expressed  intentions,  yet 
once  given  freedom  and  control  by  the 
people,  there  is  no  half-way-house  between 
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complete  reform  and  complete  laisser-faire. 
The  people  will  demand  sweeping  changes, 
and  will  insist  upon  them ;  and  what  is  more 
important,  the  very  purpose  of  a  free  Irish 
state  will  render  them  essential.  For  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  our  duty  here, 
not  only  to  render  the  present  population  of 
Ireland  happy  and  contented,  but  to  restore 
them  to  their  own  lines  of  proper  develop- 
ment, to  re-establish  an  Irish  civilisation,  to 
bridge  over  the  ragged  breach  which  sunders 
our  continuity  with  the  old  Gaelic  Ireland ; 
and  not  only  will  we  have  to  repair  our  con- 
nections with  the  past,  but  to  extend  them 
into  the  future,  to  ensure  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gaelic  nation  will  henceforth  be 
continuous  and  uniform  on  its  own  lines. 
When  one  contemplates  the  magnitude  of 
this  task,  one  feels  a  sort  of  terror,  but  there 
is  at  the  same  time  something  of  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  having  so  splendid  a  work  to  do 
in  our  time.  The  joy  and  the  terror  together 
will,  I  think,  sweep  away  your  practical, 
cautious  citizen  when  the  day  comes ;  he  will 
be  all  on  fire  to  legislate,  to  overthrow  the  old 
crumbling  structure  altogether  and  to  build 
anew.  And  his  instinct  will  be  right ;  the 
task  cannot  be  done  otherwise.  We  can 
have  no  tinkering  in  the  early  work  of  a  free 
Ireland,  neither  ih  economic  nor  in  educa- 
tional law-making.  If  the  thing  is  not  done 
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properly  at  first,  the  rottenness  will  spread, 
and  our  new  work  will  be  infected  as  fast  as 
we  make  it.  Our  task  ought  rather  to  be,  to 
lay  down  our  principles  now,  to  have  clear 
ideas  on  our  work  before  we  tackle  it,  to 
know  thoroughly  the  dangers  we  must  guard 
against  and  the  friends  upon  which  we  may 
rely.  Then  there  will  be  no  fear  but  that  the 
foundations  will  be  broad  and  deep  enough. 
Idealism  tempered  with  knowledge  will  prove 
the  best  tool  in  the  forging  of  a  new  Ireland. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  OF  IDEALS. 

When  one  sits  down  to  write  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  present-day  condi- 
tions in  Irish  education,  one  is  faced  with  an 
immense  difficulty  all  at  once.  There  are  of 
course  dates  in  superabundance,  but  even  the 
lowest  compiler  of  crams  recognises  dates  as 
the  mere  skeleton  of  history.  In  ultimate 
fact  modern  Irish  education  is  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  a  formless  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches  ;  it  was  originally  a  curious 
twin-souled  monster,  rather  inert,  to  be  sure, 
and  only  intermittently  dangerous,  but  never 
such  as  to  be  by  any  means  worthy  of  the 
name  benign.  As  time  went  on  it  had  new 
limbs  grafted  on  to  it  or  occasionally  grew 
them  itself,  thus  proving  itself  remarkable 
even  amongst  monsters ;  and  most  weird  of 
all,  these  new  limbs  oftentimes  shewed  signs 
of  having  souls  of  their  own,  and  even  of  con- 
spiring against  the  primal  twins .  So  that  in  later 
days  the  monster  has  become  a  most  confused 
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and  variegated  compound,  now  rabid  and 
fierce,  and  most  deadly  to  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men,  now  again  a  kind  of  suicidal 
maniac,  a  Kronos  destroying  his  own  off- 
spring. But  the  two  great  twin  souls  with 
which  it  was  first  born  are  there  still,  the  spirit 
of  commercialism  and  the  spirit  of  Impe- 
rialism, the  negation  of  nationality ;  and  not 
all  the  strivings  of  compulsory  Irish  and  the 
democratic  secondary  and  university  system 
can  prevail  against  them.  Living  as  it  does 
through  these  two  and  for  these  only,  the 
monster  cannot  be  well  mended ;  you  must 
kill  its  spirit,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  destroy 
itself. 

The  truth  that  the  whole  trend  and  design 
of  most  Irish  education  is  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  separate  Irish  nationality,  has  become 
so  great  a  platitude  that  there  is  no  need  to 
do  more  than  emphasise  it.  The  system  was 
put  in  motion  mainly  with  that  end  definitely 
in  view ;  Whately  established  the  primary 
schools  in  order  to  make  children  forget  that 
they  were  Irish,  and  although  the  present  In- 
termediate and  University  departments  had 
not  the  same  clear  and  definite  purpose,  they 
could  only  go  on  with  the  process  begun  in 
the  primary  school.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  throwing  open  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion to  a  large  class  of  the  people  has  had  an 
immense  effect  in  frustrating,  after  nearly  a 
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century,  the  first  motive  of  the  "  National " 
system.  It  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  inevitable 
connection  between  higher  education,  of  what- 
ever kind,  and  the  power  of  the  democracy, 
that  only  in  the  era  when  Intermediate  and 
University  were  thrown  open  to  the  people, 
has  the  ideal  of  a  free  Gaelic  Ireland  been 
first  clearly  adopted  by  the  nation.  To  some 
perhaps  the  connection  may  seem  fortuitous  ; 
but  few  after  all  can  deny  the  immense  part 
that  has  been  taken  by  University  graduates 
and  old  Intermediate  boys  in  the  political 
regeneration  of  the  past  few  years  :  a  part 
undertaken  not  because  either  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  ever  definitely  national  in  aim, 
but  simply  because,  once  given  knowledge 
and  capacity  for  assimilating  ideas,  the  full 
assertion  of  his  rights  and  the  full  recognition 
of  his  duties  is  inevitable  to  the  average 
healthy  citizen. 

The  other  inherent  vice  in  our  education  is 
far  from  being  yet  so  obvious  as  to  have 
become  a  platitude,  so  far  indeed  that  it  will 
need  all  our  watchfulness  to  guard  against 
perpetuating  it.  It  has  its  roots,  too,  far 
deeper  in  modern  thought,  and  is  bound  up 
more  intimately  with  many  other  things  that 
are  now  the  every-day  clothes  of  men's  minds 
than  might  be  suspected  from  a  first  glance, 
It  lies  at  the  very  source  of  education,  not 
alone  in  Ireland,  but  almost  everywhere  else, 
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and  in  many  cases  is  the  foundation  of  men's 
social  and  political  ideas,  and  even  of  their 
religion.  It  is  part  of  the  commercial  struc- 
ture of  society,  of  the  organisation  of  men 
into  competitive  trading  bodies,  and  is  in  fact 
but  one  side  of  that  great  commercial  prin- 
ciple itself,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
used  the  theory  of  unrestricted  individual 
liberty  to  found  a  great  industrial  civilisation 
in  England  and  all  over  the  world  in  the  nine- 
teenth. Of  late  years  it  has  projected  out  of 
itself  a  philosophical  theory,  that  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  which  has  now  become 
sub-consciously  a  part  of  the  ordinary  man's 
stock  of  ideas.  Expressed  in  terms  of  educa- 
tion it  means  that  the  first  need  of  every 
human  being  is,  not  to  become  a  complete 
human  being,  with  all  his  powers  fully  deve- 
loped irrespective  of  their  use,  but  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  "  struggle  with  life,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  struggle  with  his  fellow-creatures,  in 
which  the  prize  is  material  wealth.  Theorists 
may  talk  as  they  please  of  education  as  the 
"  drawing-out  "  of  a  man's  mind;  in  actual 
practice  the  word  is  derived  from  the  other 
verb  "educo,"  which  is  said  to  mean  "feed  ;" 
the  food  being  always  money  in  some  form  or 
other.  So  much  is  this  so,  that  these  less  for- 
tunate people  whom  pure  accident  has 
debarred  from  enjoying  its  benefits  have  been 
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until  lately,  and  are  still  to  some  extent,  dis- 
trustful of  education  as  a  class,  holding  it  the 
instrument  by  which  men  squeeze  a  living  or 
a  fortune  out  of  their  less  favoured  brethren  ; 
their  instrument  for  gaining  wealth,  or  their 
toy  for  its  enjoyment.  And  while  the  com- 
petitive principle  is  allowed  to  operate  un- 
checked, while  the  commercial  philosophy  is 
free  of  denial,  this  idea  of  education  is  mainly 
a  true  one.  True  democracy — not  that  which 
asserts  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  indivi- 
dual to  despoil  others,  but  that  which  puts  the 
Christian  ideal  of  duty  to  others  in  the  fore- 
most place — will  alone  be  able  to  combat  the 
principle  and  to  rebut  the  philosophic  theory. 
And  the  introduction  of  democracy  into  edu- 
cation will  mean  that  the  theoretic  definition, 
"  the  drawing  out  of  what  is  in  a  man's  soul," 
will  supersede  altogether  the  practical  one, 
"  the  fitting  of  man  for  the  struggle  with  life  ;" 
it  will  relegate  education  for  material  ends  to 
its  proper  place  in  inferiority,  and  enshrine 
instead  the  only  conception  of  education  com- 
patible with  democracy — that  it  should  fit 
every  man  to  use  his  mind  to  its  fullest  scope 
and  finest  end. 

Now  it  is  this  commercial  principle  which 
mainly  vitiates  education  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  day.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to 
exclude  a  large  part  of  the  people  from  any 
but  the  barest  rudiments  of  civilised  know- 
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ledge,  just  enough  to  make  them  economic 
machines.  Even  on  those  whose  accidental 
wealth  enables  them  to  enjoy  the  highest 
benefits  of  learning  it  produces  a  like  result — 
it  specialises  them  to  be  better  and  finer 
machines  only,  doing  a  little  indeed,  but  acci- 
dentally and  harmlessly,  to  make  them  better 
men,  wherefore  better  Irishmen.  It  is  this 
that  prevents  the  opening  up  of  new  oppor- 
tunities for  education  from  having  its  full 
effect ;  the  fact  that  these  opportunities  are 
distributed  on  a  strictly  competitive  plan,  and 
that  their  main  intention  is  to  be  made  instru- 
ments of  wealth.  If  even  the  disorganised 
and  purposeless  education  that  we  now  have 
were  to  be  open  in  its  fullest  to  everybody, 
irrespective  of  its  results  in  material  gain,  we 
would  have  a  nearer  approach  to  democracy 
than  exists  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Our  first  step  must  then  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
twin  spirits  of  imperialism  and  commercialism 
in  our  schools,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
nationality  and  equal  democracy.  We  must 
have  as  our  fundamental  purpose  the  educa- 
tion of  all  Irishmen  as  good  Irishmen  and  as 
good  men,  irrespective  of  their  present  eco- 
nomic position  and  with  no  regard  for  their 
future  economic  prospects.  The  former  it 
must  fall  to  the  State  to  assure  or  improve, 
the  latter  to  equalise  as  far  as  possible  ;  other- 
wise there  will  be  no  democracv.  Education 
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for  material  ends,  for  trades  or  professions, 
will  not  of  course  be  neglected,  but  it  must  be 
kept  in  its  place.  It  can  never  be  too  often 
emphasised  that  though  the  quality  of  a 
national  educational  system  may  be  improved 
by  making  provision  for  these  things,  it  can 
exist  and  fulfil  its  functions  without  such  pro- 
vision ;  in  other  words,  that  economic  educa- 
tion is  not  absolutely  essential,  whereas 
human  education  is  the  vital  need  of  demo- 
cracy. 
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IV. 
THE  TWOFOLD  AIM. 

When  modern  authorities  set  out  to  give  a 
definition  of  education,  they  generally 
become  involved  in  a  struggle  between  two 
ideas.  They  are  never  quite  certain  whether 
they  want  to  impart  knowledge  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  leave  it  to  work  out  its  own  results, 
or  to  impart  only  such  training  and  upon  such 
lines  as  will  fit  the  subject  of  their  theories  to 
reach  a  high  position  in  life.  If  they  are 
"democrats"  they  will  substitute  for  the 
latter  purpose  the  fitting  of  men  to  take  their 
place  in  the  productive  activity  of  the  nation  ; 
but. however  phrased,  there  is  always  the 
broad  distinction  between  what  one  may  call 
"  humanistic  "  and  "  economic  "  education. 
The  one  helps  those  who  receive  it  to  become 
better  human  beings ;  the  other  to  become 
better  competitive  beings.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  rather  one  of  aim  than  of  content  or 
subject-matter;  there  must  be  a  certain 
general  resemblance  in  what  is  taught  no 
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matter  for  what  end,  for  after  all  human 
knowledge  is  very  limited ;  but  humanistic 
education  is  more  catholic  in  its  scope,  and 
aims  not  so  much  at  the  knowledge  of  definite 
things  as  at  the  acquiring  of  a  taste  and  dis- 
crimination in  knowledge  ;  whereas  economic 
education  aims  first  of  all  at  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  external  phenomena,  and  secondly, 
at  training  in  their  close  observation  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  fresh  knowledge.  The 
one,  when  run  to  extremes,  produces  the 
classical  pedagogue,  whose  sole  end  of  human 
activity  is  Latin  grammar  or  such  like ;  the 
other  produces  the  scarcely  more  lovable 
types  of  Mr.  Gradgrind  and  Mr.  McChoakum- 
child.  Within  limits  properly  set  and 
guarded,  both  are  indispensable.  But  they 
are  so  in  different  ways  and  different  degrees, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  democratic  govern- 
ment there  is  huge  importance  in  their  care- 
ful distinction.  Each  must  be  kept  in  its  own 
place  and  tended  lest  it  run  wild.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  mostly  one  has  continually  pre- 
dominated at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
both  have  had  full  opportunity  of  showing 
their  good  and  bad  points  in  turn. 

Education  is  useful  to  the  democratic  State 
exactly  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  the  unimpaired 
continuance  of  full  government  by  the 
people ;  it  is  harmful  once  it  becomes  in  the 
slightest  degree  subversive  of  that  govern- 
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ment's  existence.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  view  that  there  is  no  question  which  is  so 
important  in  government  as  that  of  education, 
and  that  when  properly  directed  education 
is  the  salt  of  life  to  democracy ;  when  impro- 
perly conducted,  it  is  poison.  Having  seen 
that  there  are  two  aims  in  education  as  ordi- 
narily understood,  we  must  now  face  the 
question  :  how  can  these  two  be  so  separated, 
or  so  blended  into  one,  that  between  them 
they  shall  serve  the  State?  To  discuss  this 
question  properly,  we  must  ask  another : 
what  exactly  is  the  activity  and  quality  of 
mind  in  the  individual  that  is  most  conducive 
to  democracy ;  or  better,  which  of  the  two 
objects  in  education  which  we  have  seen  is 
also  the  object  of  democracy  ? 

Put  in  that  latter  way,  it  seems  to  me  the 
question  is  fairly  easy  of  solution.  There  is 
no  such  thing  for  a  democracy  as  "  a  high 
station  in  life  ;"  it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
existence  of  a  democracy  whether  it  be 
poorer  than  its  neighbours  or  richer,  whether 
it  have  better  clothes  or  is  clad  in  rags.  The 
Swiss,  who  are  comparatively  poor,  had  a 
more  democratic  government  than  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  comparatively  rich.  There 
was  indeed  a  distinction  for  the  individual 
Swiss  or  the  individual  German  ;  for  the  Swiss 
State  or  the  German  State,  none.  In  fact  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  democracy,  con- 
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sidered  purely  as  a  system,  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  position  or  productivity  or  wealth. 
Its  essence  is  that  all  its  people  be  equal,  that 
all  alike  have  an  equal  share  in  it,  and  that 
its  object  may  be  the  good  of  all.  For  these 
purposes  its  economic  position  has  no  exist- 
ence ;  its  human  position  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  is  in  fact  its  essential  feature. 
An  association  of  gorillas  cannot  be  a  demo- 
cracy ;  neither  can  an  association  one  part  of 
which  consists  of  real  human  beings,  the  other 
of  beings  who  are  only  half  human,  who  have 
the  humanity  in  them,  that  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  animals,  only  half  deve- 
loped or  less.  If  you  could  take  a  demo- 
cracy as  an  individual  and  teach  it,  an 
"  economic  "  education,  aiming  at  a  higher 
station  in  life  or  at  higher  productivity,  would 
not  benefit  it  in  the  least ;  it  would  in  fact  be 
out  of  the  question;  whereas  a  "  humanis- 
tic" education,  aiming  at  making  it  fully 
human,  would  not  only  make  it  a  better 
democracy  (if  there  is  such  a  word  as  "  bet- 
ter "  as  between  democracies),  it  would  be 
the  one  thing  needed  to  safeguard  its  very 
existence. 

The  object  of  all  this  argument  is  to  show 
what  ought  by  now  to  be  clear,  that  for  a 
democratic  state  such  as  Ireland  must  be, 
there  will  be  one  type  of  education  necessary 
to  it  as  a  state,  and  one  only ;  there  will  be 
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another  type  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  its 
individual  members,  to  fit  them  for  the  mate- 
rial side  of  their  lives,  but  it  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  shorn  of  its  commercial  and  com- 
petitive aspects,  and  rendered  subordinate 
to  the  common  object  of  equality.  What  is 
wrong  with  most  modern  systems  of  educa- 
tion is  that  this  twofold  aspect  is  lost  sight  of ; 
one  class  in  the  community,  distinguished  by 
its  greater  wealth,  gets  a  fair  share  of  both 
kinds,  the  other  class,  which  has  little  wealth 
but  its  labour,  gets  just  as  much  of  the  econo- 
mic kind  as  it  can  take  or  as  is  considered 
good  for  it.  What  is  worst  of  all  is  that  this 
poorest  class  is  quite  convinced  that  its  pre- 
sent system  of  education  is  sufficient,  and 
never  realises  that  its  prospects  of  wealth  are 
as  nothing,  that  individual  advancement 
under  the  present  system  is  a  curse  disguised 
as  a  blessing,  and  that  a  proper  system  of 
education  would  be  the  first  and  essential  step 
towards  a  proper  system  of  economic  and 
social  equality.  The  average  Englishman, 
for  example,  believes  all  his  newspapers  say 
when  they  tell  him  that  the  government  of 
England  is  a  democracy,  and  in  the  same 
breath  that  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  unless 
it  produces  more  wealth.  He  thus  accepts 
the  theory,  never  properly  formulated  lest  its 
authors  be  blasted  from  the  earth,  that  demo- 
cracy exists  in  order  to  produce  wealth  for 
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individuals,  and  that  the  system  of  education 
which  fits  the  individual  to  produce  wealth  is 
the  proper  system  for  a  democracy. 

The  government  of  the  people,  then,  must 
make  it  its  prime  business  to  educate  men  as 
men,  to  educate  them  as  governors  of  them- 
selves, whose  object  in  life  is  to  become  civi- 
lised Christian  human  beings.  It  may  there- 
after turn-  its  attention  to  their  education  as 
producers  of  wealth,  not  because  that  is  essen- 
tial to  itself,  but  because  it  will  increase  their 
comfort ;  always  taking  care,  however,  that 
there  is  a  general  minimum  standard  of  such 
comfort,  and  that  it  helps  no  individual  by 
education  or  otherwise  to  exceed  that  stan- 
dard to  an  overwhelming  degree.  This  is 
the  proper  relation,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
between  the  two  aims  in  education.  It  has 
been  continually  departed  from  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  more  especially  since  the  rise  of 
that  "  democracy  "  which  it  should  be  best 
suited  for.  The  result  has  been  always  what 
we  see  in  England  and  elsewhere  for  over  a 
century.  The  name  of  democracy  has  been 
used  to  cloak  an  oligarchy  so  imposing  and 
withal  so  hypocritical,  that  all  other  oligar- 
chies in  history  are  as  bloodless  invalids 
before  it.  The  system  of  education  on  which 
it  is  founded  (for  all  governments  do  rest  ulti- 
mately on  their  educational  systems)  is  its 
exact  prototype,  a  monstrous  materialistic 
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sham,  producing  despots  for  the  common 
people  beneath  their  very  noses,  and  turning 
the  Commons  itself  into  a  mere  many-headed 
animal  with  its  own  half-conscious  acquies- 
cence. 

In  Ireland  we  have  had  the  replica  of  this 
same  system  also,  but  with  it  and  determining 
its  limits  there  was  the  necessity  that  we 
should  be  made  to  forget  our  origin,  and 
become  just  English  enough  to  be  ruled  in 
comfort  by  the  masters  of  England.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  struggling  pur- 
poses we  have  most  to  be  thankful  for  in  the 
long  nm  ;  for  here  in  Ireland  the  need  to 
denationalise  us  kept  the  oligarchic  system 
imperfect  (an  Irish  oligarchy  would  have 
been  as  undesirable  as  an  Irish  democracy), 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  oligarchy  turned 
the  attention  of  our  rulers  from  entirely  dena- 
tionalising us.  In  the  future  we  shall  have  to 
recognise  in  both  these  legacies  of  English 
rule  two  enemies  of  equal  virulence,  and  to 
strike  forcibly  and  consciously  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  existence  of  both. 
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V. 
NATIONAL    CULTURE. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  striving  to  distin- 
guish somewhat  between  the  enemies  and  the 
friends,  educationally  speaking,  of  an  Irish 
State.  Having  devoted  so  much  attention 
to  its  enemies,  we  may  now  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate more  closely  the  characteristics  of  its 
friends.  It  should  be  possible  to  lay  down 
in  a  broad  way  here  the  conditions  which  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  render  any  system 
both  workable  and  salutary.  We  have 
brushed  slightly  against  most  of  them  already, 
but  we  must  now  seek  them  out  again  and 
have  a  better  look  at  them. 

Any  Irish  system  of  education  must,  it  is 
plain,  be  national  in  its  basis,  and  democratic 
in  its  aims  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  based 
upon  the  idea  of  a  tradition  common  to  Irish- 
men, but  not  antagonistic  to  any  other 
national  tradition,  and  it  must  aim  not  only  at 
giving  all  citizens  equal  opportunities  for 
learning,  but  at  giving  them  such  opportu- 
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nities  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
ensure  the  continuity  of  democratic  rule  in  a 
distinct  Irish  nation.  I  hope  to  show  that 
these  two  conditions  include  within  them- 
selves all  that  is  necessary  for  proper  educa- 
tion in  an  Irish  State  from  any  reasonable 
point  of  view. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  first  condition  it  is 
very  important  to  grasp.  When  we  aim  at 
establishing  or  preserving  a  national  culture, 
there  are  certain  dangers,  obvious  enough 
perhaps  in  these  latter  days,  against  which  we 
must  guard.  It  has  been  and  still  is  a  com- 
mon failing  in  Nationalists  all  over  the  world 
that  their  nationalism  is  too  big  for  them. 
They  no  sooner  achieve  a  distinct  status  for 
themselves  than  they  proceed  openly  or 
secretly  to  take  away  from  the  status  of  other 
nationalities ;  they  become  imperialistic  as 
against  outsiders,  while  strongly  national  as 
amongst  themselves.  Nationalism  and  Im- 
perialism seem  to  be  often  but  two  faces  on 
the  same  figure,  a  beautiful  and  benevolent 
Dr.  Jekyll  on  one  side,  and  a  frightful,  repul- 
sive Mr.  Hyde  on  the  other.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  Irish  nationalism  may  easily  become 
imperialistic.  It  will  have  few  temptations 
and  little  to  feed  that  expensive  appetite 
upon.  But  it  may  easily  adopt  the  narrow 
Nationalist  outlook  which  is  simply  impe- 
rialism without  the  empire,  proclaim  its  cul- 
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ture  as  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely 
better  than  others,  and  become  at  best  a  tire- 
some nuisance  to  itself  in  its  strabismic  con- 
ceit. There  is  even  now,  or  was  not  very 
long  ago,  a  foolish  tendency  to  advocate  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language,  not  because  it  is 
a  better  language  than  others  for  Irishmen, 
or  rather  the  only  language  in  which  Irish 
culture  can  find  expression,  but  because  it  is 
absolutely  the  best  of  all  languages,  has  the 
best  vowel-system,  or  some  other  groundless 
boastful  reason. 

The  nationalism  which  will  be  the  basis  of 
our  education  will  not  I  hope  be  of  this  nar- 
row, unreasoning  type  ;  it  must  recognise  its 
own  place  in  the  world,  and  exalt  Ireland  not 
as  the  greatest  and  most  holy  and  bravest  and 
purest  of  all  countries,  but  as  embodying  the 
idea  of  a  national  culture  among  a  number  of 
equals.  The  greatest  discovery  of  the  young 
twentieth  century  has  been  this  :  that  nationa- 
lity and  internationalism  cannot  exist  apart, 
that  the  nation  tends  to  destroy  itself  if  it  has 
no  other  aim  than  the  national  one,  and  that 
without  free  separate  nations,  as  the  very 
word  implies,  there  can  be  no  internationa- 
lity.  Our  philosophy  of  politics  in  Ireland 
must  be  based  on  this  dual  ideal ;  our  national 
culture  will  be  of  value  to  us  only  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  small  stock  of  human  wealth,  not 
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as  a  thing  to  be  used  for  the  crushing  of  other 
nations. 

The  primary  basis  of  all  our  teaching  must 
be  our  own  language,  our  own  history,  our 
own  music,  and  our  own  art ;  and  these  we 
must  impart  to  all  future  citizens  to  the  extent 
of  their  capacities  before  anything  else.  A 
free  Irish  state  must  immediately  put  into 
operation  laws  for  the  extension  of  the  Irish 
language,  first  as  the  most  favoured  subject 
and  after  a  term  of  years  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  all  the  primary  classes  of  Irish 
schools.  That  this  will  be  done  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  the  Gaelic  League  leaves  no 
doubt.  With  the  Irish  language  must  go  the 
history  of  Ireland,  and  especially  that  of 
early  Ireland,  in  order  that  continuity  may 
once  more  be  established  with  our  national 
beginnings.  The  study  of  Irish  history 
should  be  extended  over  a  long  period,  so 
that  the  widest  possible  knowledge  may 
become  current  of  it ;  and  the  emphasis 
always  must  be  laid  on  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  Irish  people,  the  fortunes  of 
Irish  political  customs,  law,  literature,  and 
art  through  the  ages,  not  upon  the  dreary  and 
saddening  political  vicissitudes  of  the  last  five 
centuries.  History,  to  be  of  any  educational 
value,  must  look  forward  as  well  as  backward, 
and  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  demo- 
cratic nation  must  be  always  distinguished. 
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Hardly  second  to  the  language  and  history 
must  come  music  and  art.  In  Irish  music 
particularly  there  is  a  great  educational 
instrument  too  long  neglected.  The  most 
important  part  of  educational  reform  should 
be  the  democratising  of  music.  It  is  curious 
that  while  we  have  followed  the  Greeks  in 
many  an  idea  of  theirs  that  was  wrong  or  only 
half  right,  we  have  refused  to  imitate  them  in 
this  the  most  wonderful  part  of  their  educa- 
tional philosophy — their  doctrine  of  the  value 
of  music  and  their  practice  of  teaching  it  to 
all.  In  modern  times,  like  other  arts,  music 
has  become  the  starved  pet  of  a  chosen  class, 
and  true  appreciation  of  it  is  the  rarest  of 
gifts ;  the  poor  drab  masses  have  had  to  be 
content  with  any  fantastic  substitutes  which 
the  slowly-degenerating  taste  of  their  supe- 
riors might  create  for  them.  So  too  with  the 
other  arts  ;  they  have  in  our  days  become  the 
plaything  of  the  millionaire  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  idler.  The  poor  schoolboy  is 
expected  to  enjoy  the  classical  joke  of  how 
Mummius,  after  the  sack  of  Corinth,  warned 
those  who  conveyed  his  priceless  loot  to 
Rome  that  they  must  replace  anything 
destroyed  in  transit ;  but  the  schoolboy  and 
his  master  never  realise  that  they  themselves 
are  no  better  than  the  Philistine  General  at 
whom  they  scoff.  To  restore  to  the  people 
the  capacity  for  enlightened  appreciation  of 
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music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  of 
good  literature,  must  be  one  of  the  great  func- 
tions of  our  educational  system  ;  and  the  pro- 
cess cannot  begin  too  soon.  It  must  be 
based  upon  whatever  native  art  we  possess, 
and  must  aim  at  the  restoration  of  a  national 
tradition  in  all  branches  of  culture.  For  this 
purpose  the  study  of  foreign  literature,  his- 
tory, and  art  must  be  introduced  early  into 
our  schools,  in  order  that  we  may  have  stan- 
dards which  the  restorers  of  our  own  civilisa- 
tion may  strive  to  equal. 

The  duty  of  the  educationist  to  the  nation 
will  be  well  fulfilled  if  he  can  secure  that  the 
restoration  or  fresh  development  of  a  national 
culture  shall  be  the  basic  object  of  its  educa- 
tional system.  The  preservation  of  the 
nation's  individuality  is  one  of  the  aims  of 
that  system,  the  other  being  to  preserve  the 
continuity  of  democracy  within  the  state. 
The  individuality  of  the  nation,  as  we  now 
know  perfectly  well,  can  be  preserved  best 
by  fostering  a  distinctive  national  outlook  on 
the  world.  The  nation  expresses  itself  only 
through  its  "  Kultur ;"  if  it  have  no  means  of 
expression,  it  must  find  one  or  perish.  The 
creation  and  development  of  an  Irish  "  Kul- 
tur "  will  require  a  much  better  machinery 
than  we  have  at  present.  It  will  need  more 
and  better  schools,  many  more  and  better- 
trained  teachers,  and  a  system  which  will 
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permit  of  specialist  teachers  in  different  sub- 
jects going  about  the  country  from  school  to 
school.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  much 
reorganisation  and  even  a  recasting  of  many 
old  values  will  be  required.  But  there  is  not 
only  the  nation's  life  to  be  preserved  :  there 
is  the  life  of  democracy  within  the  nation, 
and  the  life  of  the  individual  within  the  demo- 
cracy. How  shall  we  find  room  for  all 
three? 
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VI. 
CULTURE  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

As  a  result  of  the  French  Revolution, 
almost  everybody  to-day,  from  peer  to  police- 
man, will  call  himself  a  democrat,  whatever 
his  private  views  on  such  accessory  questions 
as  wealth  or  station.  Like  "  politics,"  the 
word  "  democracy  "  has  come  to  cover  only 
a  strictly  limited  area  among  our  ideas,  and 
to  belong  to  a  vague  region  where  we  keep 
our  liberalism  or  conservatism,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  use  only  on  very  state  occasions, 
altogether  negligible  in  our  every-day  life. 
In  most  of  the  things  that  really  affect  us 
hugely,  war  or  industry  or  the  composition 
of  a  tea-party,  we  either  forget  democracy 
or  say  wisely  that  it  is  irrelevant.  The  result 
has  been  to  make  these  last  few  generations 
look  somewhat  hypocritical.  The  people 
who  are  supposed  to  rule  are  given  no  cor- 
porate existence  except  as  a  number  of 
isolated  fragments  at  election  times,  and  in 
general  when  anything  of  importance  is  to 
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be  done,  they  are  told  sapiently  that  the 
people  couldn't  manage  this  or  have  no  busi- 
ness with  that,  that  one  thing  belongs  to 
experts,  and  that  in  another  they  would  be 
no  use  without  leaders,  and  between  all,  the 
people  do  not  rule.  We  used  to  be  told  in 
our  young  days — generally  rather  as  a  mildly 
humorous  piece  of  knowledge — that  in  modern 
times  the  King  of  England  had  ceased  to 
exercise  any  real  power.  We  might  have 
been  told  with  truth  something  similar  about 
the  people  ;  perhaps  not  that  they  had  ceased 
to  rule,  but  that  they  never  had  ruled  yet ; 
that  the  democracy  is  really  just  as  much 
what  may  be  called  a  constitutional  or  limited 
democracy,  as  the  monarchy  is  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  that  the  true  govern- 
ment of  the  mighty  British  Empire  is,  and  has 
been  for  two  hundred  years,  an  oligarchy. 
'  We  are  the  people  of  England,"  says  the 
poet,  "  and  we  have  not  spoken  yet." 

Democracy  in  almost  every  modern  state 
has  followed  the  British  model  till  lately,  and  is 
therefore  almost  universally  a  lie .  The  marvel 
of  it  is  that  no  attempt  seems  ever  to  have  been 
made  to  give  it  a  substance  of  truth,  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  people  may  really 
exercise  power  constantly  and  regularly,  and 
to  see  that  the  people  are  qualified  properly 
to  govern  themselves.  This  last  is  almost  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  because  while  so 
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wide  a  state  of  ignorance  prevails  in  every 
nation  as  to  its  neighbours,  its  own  history, 
or  even  the  very  alphabet  of  politics  or  cul- 
ture, there  cannot  be  government  by  the 
people,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  an  average  street-cleaner  into  a 
despot  and  expect  his  government  to  be 
stable.  It  is  wonderful  indeed  how  govern- 
ments professing  to  be  democratic  have 
always  failed  to  recognise  that  when  the 
people  are  ignorant  they  can  no  more  govern 
than  they  can  manage  a  bank  or  a  railway. 
Until  either  there  is  a  high  universal  standard 
of  education  or  else  the  ballot  and  its  likes 
are  abolished  and  a  benevolent  despot  takes 
the  reins,  the  people  will  go  on  being  deceived 
by  newspapers  which  reflect  their  own  ignor- 
ance, and  by  forces  whose  main  instrument 
of  government  is  not  reason,  but  suggestion, 
the  instrument  by  which  we  govern  our  dogs. 
The  second  aim  of  an  Irish  scheme  of  edu- 
cation ought  then  to  be  this,  to  substitute  the 
truth  in  Ireland  for  the  lie  which  is  now  called 
democracy.  It  is  an  object  which  has  been 
always  neglected,  because  states  have  always 
simply  tried  to  teach  the  ordinary  citizen  just 
as  much  as  will  gain  him  employment  and  a 
wage  or  a  salary.  One  class  has  been  taught 
to  govern,  its  financial  needs  have  usually 
been  provided  for,  and  it  has  been  left  to 
imbibe  culture  according  to  its  taste  or  capa- 
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city.  That  system  really  meant  oligarchy,  as 
could  be  seen  from  its  education  alone.  The 
Primary  school  is  for  the  Wage-earning  In- 
ferior, the  Secondary  school  for  the  Salary- 
earning  Inferior,  and  the  University  (with 
the  public  school)  for  the  Governor  or  Guar- 
dian— to  use  the  Platonic  name  for  part  of  a 
system  not  altogether  unlike  Plato's.  In 
these  days  of  ours,  when  some  of  us  have 
been  trying  to  believe  in  the  lie  called  demo- 
cracy, the  Guardian  class  has  sometimes  been 
known  as  the  Leaders  of  the  People,  the  Cap- 
tains of  Industry,  or  some  such  phrase.  In 
a  worthy  book  issued  last  year  from  Cam- 
bridge, you  will  find  this  nomenclature,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  greatest  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  provide  the  people  with  Leaders. 
This  is  very  well  in  an  Aristocracy,  but  in  a 
democracy  the  people  are,  by  definition,  to 
be  their  own  leaders.  You  will  be  told,  of 
course,  that  such  is  not  possible,  that  there 
are  so  many  people  capable  of  leading  more 
than  themselves,  and  doing  so  efficiently, 
that  such  a  system,  which  would  involve  each 
one  being  Leader  of  himself  only,  would  be 
a  horrible  waste  of  talent,  and  besides  would 
not  succeed.  The  fact  is  that  it  has  never 
been  tried  ;  and  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  it  is  a  system  of  education  which  will 
train  everybody  to  be  a  leader,  just  as  the 
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members  of  the  Oligarchy  were,  but  this  time 
of  himself  only,  not  of  others. 

I  believe  that  this  education  ought  to  fol- 
low, with  variations  to  suit  modern  condi- 
tions, on  the  lines  so  ably  laid  down  by  the 
English  Oligarchy  for  itself.  We  ought  to 
aim,  that  is,  at  giving  every  single  citizen  the 
education  of  a  gentleman,  understanding 
"  gentleman  "  no  longer  as  a  man  of  gentle 
birth,  for  now  our  birth  will  make  us  all 
equal,  but  as  a  man  of  gentle  mind-  We 
should  be  careful  that  our  ordinary  citizen 
will  be  untouched  by  any  taint  of  sordid 
money-grubbing,  just  as  the  members  of  the 
Oligarchy  were  of  themselves.  We  should 
take  care  that  the  financial  needs  of  the 
citizen  are  provided  for  in  other  ways  than 
by  the  waste  of  his  youth  in  the  service  of 
Mammon.  We  should  conduct  our  educa- 
tion of  him  on  the  great  principle  laid  down 
by  Newman  as  a  guide  in  the  education  of 
gentlemen — that  liberal  knowledge  is  its  own 
end.  We  should  impress  it  upon  him  that 
man's  object  here  on  earth,  next  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  is  to  develop  himself  as  a  man, 
not  to  develop  a  market  for  cotton  loin-cloths 
in  the  tropics,  to  love  his  neighbour  and  not 
his  neighbour's  wife  or  his  neighbour's 
money-bags,  to  exploit  his  own  capacity  for 
good,  not  that  of  others  for  labour ;  and  that 
national  prosperity  is  measured  not  in  terms 
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of  material  wealth,  but  in  terms  of  spiritual 
contentment  with  what  is  achieved,  nor  by 
the  amount  of  money  owned  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  people,  but  by  the  number  of  people 
who  can  live  in  happiness  within  the  nation. 

An  educational  system  with  these  objects 
will  seem  perhaps  old-fashioned  to  the  latest 
advocates  of  vocational  training,  technical 
education,  the  night-school  for  working-boys, 
and  all  the  beautiful  discoveries  of  our  com- 
plex modern  thought.  It  will  not  perhaps 
either  be  impressive  to  those  whose  specific 
is  the  teaching  of  CitizensHip,  Discipline,  or 
any  other  such  beautiful  butterfly  of  wisdom 
as  our  nimble  modern  ideologists  may  have 
succeeded  in  netting  for  the  moment.  But 
its  objects  will  plainly  be  different  from  those 
of  most  educational  improvers :  to  make 
every  citizen  into  a  gentleman,  not  to  make 
him  into  a  shorthand  clerk  or  a  private  sol- 
dier. It  will  not  aim  at  the  production  of 
more  wealth  to  an  unlimited  extent  as  its  pri- 
mary object ;  neither  will  it  deceive  the  world 
by  pretending  to  teach  abstractions  such  as 
Citizenship  and  Discipline,  which  it  hopes 
indeed  to  attain  in  another  way ;  for  these 
things  as  now  intended  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  freedom  which  sustains  democracy, 
and  are  no  more  than  narcotics  to  dull  the 
nerves  of  the  people  lest  they  long  for  liberty. 
The  idea  that  concepts  such  as  citizenship  or 
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"  civics  "  can  be  taught  by  ladling  them  out 
of  a  book  just  as  one  ladles  flour  out  of  a  bin, 
or  that  ideas  should  be  stuffed  down  chil- 
dren's throats  instead  of  germinating  within 
and  being  nourished  from  without,  or  that 
abstract  phrases  which  touch  only  the  emo- 
tions or  produce  at  most  mixed  states  of  intel- 
lect and  feeling  can  be  chained  down  for  ever 
to  one  meaning,   the  mind  being  merely  a. 
musty  chest  to  store  them  in,  is  a  typical  pro- 
duct of  the   typically   English  "  scientific 
movement  of  the  19th  century,  and  ought  to 
be  intrinsically  distasteful  to  the  Irish  mind. 
All  that  has  been  written  truly  in  recent  years 
— by  Mr.   Bertrand   Russell,  for  example — 
concerning  the  need  for  freedom  in  educa- 
tion, for  growth  within  the  mind  helped  and 
not  forced  from  without,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  personality  in  the  boy  or 
girl,  not  the  impressing  of  a  stamp  upon  them 
— all   this  is  in  the    essence   of   democratic 
education,  and  is  unattainable  unless  you  set 
out  from  the  beginning  to  make  every  man 
a  man  of  culture.     When  P.  H.  Pearse,  who 
was  never  more  of  a  leader  in  ideas  than  in 
this,  laid  down  his  doctrine,  that  every  Irish 
child  should  be  brought  up  as  Irish  children 
were    in  the  heroic    age,    he   automatically 
excluded  class  or  vocational  instruction  from 
his   programme,    and   tacitly    assumed    that 
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every   Irish   citizen    must    be   made    into  a 
gentleman  of  culture. 

Everybody  knows,  and  those  who  have 
read  so  far  will  probably  by  this  time  have 
said  to  themselves,  that  the  oligarchies  of  the 
last  few  centuries  have  not  been  so  admirable 
that  a  reconstituted  democracy  can  or  ought 
to  imitate  them  in  everything.  Slavish  imi- 
tation would  of  course  be  folly  and  self-stulti- 
fication. The  one  matter  in  which  we  can 
imitate  is  not  so  much  a  practice  as  an  idea 
— the  truth  that  only  liberal  education  gives 
political  capacity,  that  the  governors  of  a 
state  have  always  been,  not  only  those  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  wealth,  but  at  the  same 
time  those  possessing  the  highest  level  of  cul- 
ture. Nowhere,  in  any  age  or  country,  has 
the  people  ruled  so  long  as  it  was  ignorant, 
and  had  above  its  head  a  class  superior  to  it 
in  intellectual  training.  He  who  rules  must 
be  educated,  not  alone  for  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion, but  liberally,  otherwise  his  rule  will  not 
last.  The  democracy  must  therefore  give 
itself  a  liberal  education  or  it  will  metamor- 
phose into  a  dictatorship  of  the  wealthy  or 
the  clever  or  the  newspaper  proprietors,  or 
the  amalgamated  tailors  or  anything  you 
please  which  will  be  in  fact  an  oligarchy.  The 
only  guarantee  of  stability  to  a  government 
of  the  people  by  the  people  is  the  thorough 
liberal  education  of  the  whole  people. 
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The  education  of  a  gentleman,  or  liberal 
education,  need  not  by  any  means  include 
compulsory  Greek  or  compulsory  science  or 
any  compulsion  whatever  except  compulsion 
to  undergo  it.  There  will  be  no  need  to  fol- 
low the  oligarchy  in  the  crabbed  narrowness 
of  its  curriculum  nor  the  strait-laced  deter- 
minism of  its  educational  ideas.  There  must 
be  the  widest  possible  choice  of  subjects  for 
study,  the  maximum  provision  of  teachers, 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  learning  some- 
thing merely  for  the  sake  of  learning  and  not 
for  money  or  position  or  even  fame.  It  does 
not  matter  very  much  what  branch  of  "  use- 
less "  knowledge  a  man  is  versed  in,  one 
might  say,  so  long  as  it  is  "  useless."  I  am 
no  advocate  of  compulsory  Greek  for  the 
bricklayer  or  conversational  French  for  the 
fish-wife.  But  I  say  that  both  bricklayer  and 
fish-wife  would  be  better  human  beings  and 
more  useful  citizens  if  they  had  been  encou- 
raged by  the  State  to  learn  Greek  or  French 
or  trigonometry  or  conic  sections  of  their  own 
free  will.  They  would  certainly  be  no  worse 
for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  music,  paint- 
ing and  architecture  or  for  an  occasional 
dabble  in  poetry  during  their  spare  time.  All 
these  things  have  a  political  value  also, 
because  the  possession  of  liberal  knowledge 
is  to  some  extent  a  guarantee  against  being 
fooled,  which  is  in  general  the  reaction  of  the 
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ordinary  citizen  to  politics  at  the  present  day. 
Every  democrat  nowadays  is  crying  out 
against  monopoly  in  wealth ;  monopoly  in 
knowledge,  whether  it  be  of  the  arts,  or  of  the 
customs,  history  and  habits  of  men,  is  just 
as  fatal  and  inimical  to  democracy. 

The  great  distinction  between  liberal  edu- 
cation and  education  for  economic  ends  is 
this,  that  the  former  imparts  a  habit  of  mind, 
an  atmosphere,  which  renders  man  less  liable 
to  be  the  servant  of  others ;  the  latter  does 
little  more  than  provide  facts,  which  make 
man  a  more  efficient  mechanical  tool.  The 
great  argument  against  universal  education 
on  lines  financially  useless  is  that  by  such 
education  men  are  given  a  distaste  for  work, 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  economic  pro- 
gress, that  it  would  put  us  at  a  disadvantage 
with  regard  to  other  countries  whose  educa- 
tion aims  at  training  men  for  trade  and  indus- 
try, and  so  on.  Such  arguments  are  good  on 
certain  principles,  if  we  admit  that  the  chief 
aim  of  a  nation  is  to  make  money  for  some 
carefully-undefined  part  of  the  nation,  and  if 
we  mean  by  progress  nothing  whatever  but 
increase  in  wealth.  Liberal  education  at 
present  certainly  does  unfit  men  for  manual 
work,  for  the  reason  that  its  very  purpose 
has  long  been  that  very  thing,  the  training  of 
an  oligarchy  to  govern  those  who  do  the 
manual  work,  or  a  bureaucracy  to  aid  the 
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oligarchy.  But  no  one  who  believes  in 
human  nature  can  seriously  maintain  that  its 
purpose  cannot  easily  be  changed,  or  that  it 
need  necessarily  continue  to  make  men  lazy 
once  there  is  included  in  its  content  the  gospel 
of  the  dignity  of  work. 

Part  then  of  the  educational  programme 
of  a  free  democratic  Ireland  must  be,  next  to 
the  all-important  national  revival,  the  institu- 
tion of  a  thoroughly  popular  culture  free  and 
open  to  all,  the  raising  of  the  age  for  compul- 
sory attendance  at  school  to  at  least  eighteen, 
and  the  complete  freeing  of  all  below  that 
age  from  all  necessity  to  work.  With  this 
must  go  also  a  change  in  the  present  division 
of  lower  schools  into  primary  and  secondary. 
Once  the  existence  of  an  "  intermediate" 
class  in  the  state  has  been  ended  with  that 
of  an  "  upper  "  class,  the  upkeep  of  a  special 
niche  in  the  educational  system  for  it  will  be 
needless  and  dangerous.  There  should  be 
one  type  of  school  which  will  give  the  full 
education  from  beginning  to  end,  including 
everything  from  kindergarten  to  foreign  lan- 
guages and  higher  mathematics,  and  staffed, 
no  longer  with  one  teacher  and  a  kind  of  miss- 
ing-link junior  assistant,  but  with  a  full  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  qualified  university-trained 
men  and  women.  It  ought  to  be  quite  pos- 
sible where  necessary  to  arrange  for  such 
teachers  to  serve  three  or  four  schools  at  dif- 
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ferent  times  during  the  week.  The  ideal  at 
any  rate  must  be  no  longer  the  universal 
pedagogue,  but  the  specialist  in  his  own 
department ;  of  these  there  is  quite  a  large 
number  already  available,  and  more  are  being 
turned  out  yearly  than  our  present  dilapi- 
dated society  knows  what  to  do  with.  Com- 
pulsory attendance,  of  some  degree  or 
another,  will  be  essential  to  the  working  of 
any  such  scheme ;  it  might  perhaps  be  made 
less  stringent  at  a  later  age,  but  must  cer- 
tainly be  carried  out  far  more  efficiently  than 
at  present. 

The  function  of  a  university  under  these 
conditions  will  be  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  Owing  to  the  incomplete  nature  of 
our  intermediate  system,  and  its  sacrifice  of 
the  average  man  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
heavy-weight  prize-winner,  a  great  part  of 
university  activity  consists  in  an  attempt  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  intermediate  school. 
With  a  properly  co-ordinated  machine  of 
general  education  this  should  end,  and  the 
university  should  have  two  main  sides  to  its 
work  :  the  training  of  professional  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  artists,  the  preparation  of 
students  for  the  church,  and  the  conduct  of 
research  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  from 
agriculture  to  zoology.  The  present  hap- 
hazard selection  for  university  education 
must  be  ended,  and  admission  to  the  univer- 
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sity  must  be  strictly  regulated  ;  the  only  alter- 
native is  compulsory  university  education  for 
all,  which  in  spite  of  many  advantages  would 
be  unwieldy.  For  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion, the  university  should  be  unnecessary ; 
its  true  sphere  of  action  should  lie  in  the 
training  of  specialised  professional  men  and 
in  research. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  in  order  to  popu- 
larise culture  in  this  way,  much  money,  many 
more  schools,  and  many  more  teachers  will 
be  necessary.  The  cost  of  all  education 
ought  to  fall  on  the  community,  otherwise  the 
poorer  citizen  will  be  handicapped.  A  vast 
administrative  machinery  will  also  be 
needed.  The  details  of  control  in  education 
can  hardly  be  dealt  with  here ;  but  there  are 
certain  first  principles  which  ought  to  under- 
lie any  scheme.  First  of  all  comes  freedom. 
The  danger  of  lifeless  bureaucracy  is  nowhere 
greater  than  in  a  centralised  educational 
system ;  and  the  special  needs  of  special 
localities  must  be  met  by  some  provision  from 
the  start.  That  the  state  will  control  educa- 
tion in  part  follows  from  the  fact  that  only 
the  state  can  put  it  in  motion ;  but  this  part 
control  must  be  shared  generously  with  the 
other  great  interests  concerned  :  the  parents, 
the  teaching  body,  and  the  religious  autho- 
rity. The  latter  two  will  always  overlap  to 
some  extent,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
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form  one  central  authority  which  will  repre- 
sent both.  The  teachers  must  not  only  be 
organised  as  a  corporation,  but  given  a  defi- 
nite voice  in  the  choosing  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  management  of  everything  concern- 
ing it  in  the  schools.  The  parents  again 
should  form  some  sort  of  advisory  bodies  for 
educational  purposes  in  each  district,  and 
have  the  chief  say  in  matters  regarding  the 
health  and  discipline  of  the  children ;  and 
religion  must  be,  while  compulsory  every- 
where, totally  in  the  hands  of  the  church 
authorities.  Local  councils  representing 
each  of  these  three  interests,  and  a  great 
central  advisory  board  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature and  again  representing  the  teachers 
and  the  church,  with  some  representation  for 
the  universities  and  the  professions,  which 
will  act  as  a  board  of  appeal  and  advise  in 
matters  of  finance  and  administration,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  freedom  in  detail  to 
the  local  bodies,  ought  to  prevent  the  educa- 
tion from  becoming  either  stereotyped  or 
anarchical.  The  ultimate  authority  in  finance 
and  administration  will  of  course  remain  of 
necessity  with  the  legislature. 

Systems  of  education,  schemes  enshrining 
one  idea  or  another,  quarrels  between  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  all  the  theories  upon  matters 
of  detail  are  of  little  moment  compared  to 
the  principle  of  free  and  universal  education 
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up  to  a  minimum  standard,  at  least  as  far  as 
democracy  is  concerned.  In  all  such  mat- 
ters, the  utmost  freedom  of  choice  for  local 
bodies,  consistent  with  efficiency,  is  the  safest 
course.  We  are  here  mainly  concerned,  as 
I  have  so  often  repeated,  with  education  as  a 
branch  of  politics  in  a  free  Ireland,  under  a 
democratic  government.  The  organisation 
of  education  on  national  lines,  the  restoration 
of  our  national  language  and  culture,  will  go 
far  to  ensure  our  freedom  ;  the  imparting  of 
that  culture  to  every  citizen  capable  of  being 
educated  will  be  the  surest  buttress  of  our 
democracy.  How  will  it  fare  with  the  indi- 
vidual for  whom  all  this  is  intended,  and 
whose  wants  it  must  ultimately  satisfy? 
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VII. 
A  MATERIALIST  CHAPTER. 

Having  held  our  heads  in  the  clouds  of  cul- 
ture for  so  long,  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  come 
down  again  to  solid  earth.  We  have  at  this 
point  to  face  the  problem  which  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  generally  most  pressing  of  all,  a 
problem  which  I  consider  should  be  a  secon- 
dary one,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  those  who  will  undertake  the  revival  of  the 
Irish  nation.  How  are  we  to  arrange  mat- 
ters so  that  the  citizen  will  be  not  alone  cap- 
able of  political  activity,  of  ruling  his  own 
acts  as  a  citizen  without  suggestion  or  inter- 
ference from  any  outside  influence,  but  also 
of  taking  his  place  in  the  work  by  which  the 
state  must  live,  providing  his  daily  bread  and 
contributing  his  share  to  the  common  stock 
of  wealth?  This  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  third 
and  last  aim  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion :  the  interest  of  the  individual  as  an 
economic  unit,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  that  of  the  undying 
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nation.  Before  discussing  it,  there  are  some 
differences  in  outlook  which  it  may  be  well 
to  make  clear. 

In  contemplating  a  new  Ireland,  we  can- 
not cut  our  conceptions  into  wedges  and  exa- 
mine each  distinctly  apart  from  the  whole. 
Each  part  of  our  policy  will  depend  largely 
on  our  whole  idea  of  the  ends  of  government, 
on  our  economic  outlook,  and  even  on  the 
huge  question  of  what  we  consider  the  hap- 
piness of  man  to  consist  in.  It  is  fairly  evi- 
dent that  Irishmen,  when  they  think  of  these 
matters,  are  not  likely  to  be  illiberal  or 
extremely  materialistic.  When  providing 
for  the  economic  organisation  of  the  state,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  at  least  that  they  may  abandon 
the  idea  which  seems  to  be  the  root  of  most 
modern  European  politics,  that  happiness  is 
impossible  to  mankind  unless  men  have  just 
a  little  more  wealth  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  Ireland 
we  will  go  slowly  in  these  matters,  and  set  up 
machinery  for  the  most  equal  possible  distri- 
bution of  what  wealth  we  have  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  amass  more,  and  that  we  will  not  aim 
at  going  on  with  the  production  of  mere 
material  wealth  any  further  than  our  needs 
demand.  It  may  be  quite  possible  for 
instance  that  with  equitable  distribution  and 
scientific  organisation  there  may  be  at  pre- 
sent available  quite  enough  wealth  and  quite 
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sufficient  materials  for  its  future  production 
to  make  us  all  comfortable,  without  any  need 
on  pur  part  to  worry  ourselves  with  extra- 
ordinary new  industries,  mines,  American 
capital,  and  what  not,  which  may  only  knock 
us  off  our  balance  if  we  get  them.  This  being 
so,  our  provision  for  economic  education  will 
not  necessarily  be  of  such  feverish  interest  as 
we  might  imagine ;  and  any  argument  that  in 
providing  first  and  foremost  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  all  we  shall  be  retarding  Ireland  in 
the  race  for  a  position  in  the  world's  markets 
may  perhaps  lose  some  of  its  relevancy. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  what- 
ever why  along  with  a  full  and  general  liberal 
education  we  should  not  have  a  far  more 
scientific  and  efficient  system  of  training  for 
work  than  anything  we  can  show  at  present. 
This  side  of  our  present  system  is  affected 
by  our  political  and  economic  condition  to 
the  same  extent  as  everything  else  in  Ireland. 
Reflecting  as  it  does  our  economic  state  it  is 
inevitably  in  the  main  chaotic.  We  have  as 
a  legacy  from  a  past  which  was,  let  us  hope, 
more  snobbish  than  we  are  going  to  be,  a  very 
firm  and  definite  distinction  between  "  the 
professions  "  as  they  are  called,  and  other 
forms  of  labour.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  distinction  is  that  it  runs  on  no  line 
of  principle  such  as  that  which  until  lately 
Used  to  separate  "  intellectual  labour  "  from 
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"manual  labour;"  for  many  intellectual 
activities  seem  to  be  either  definitely 
regarded  by  all  as  kinds  of  trade,  or  else  to  be 
on  a  vague  border-line,  and  to  be  called  pro- 
fessions by  those  who  are  engaged  in  them 
and  something  else  by  those  who  are  not  so 
unfortunate.  Of  these  "professions"  we 
have  had  in  Ireland  mainly  three,  those  of 
the  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  Other 
intellectual  pursuits  such  as  teaching  do  not 
seem  to  be  always  regarded  as  "  profes- 
sional," and  in  theory  at  any  rate  few  Irish- 
men regard  the  church  as  belonging  to  any 
economic  category.  Almost  everything  else 
is  in  one  way  or  other  a  trade,  or  has  no 
generic  name  applied  to  it.  The  distinction 
is  vaguely  that  between  the  wage-earner  and 
the  worker  who  charges  a  fee,  though  many 
"  professional  "  men  such  as  doctors  and 
engineers,  have  been  for  many  years  in  part 
wage-earners. 

Over  against  this  division,  which  is  like  so 
much  more  of  our  social  life,  purely  English 
in  origin,  lies  the  fact  that  broadly  speaking 
our  only  great  industry  is  an  unorganised  form 
of  agriculture,  varying  from  the  most  highly 
scientific  form  in  a  few  instances  to  something 
approaching  the  pastoral  stage  in  most.  Our 
distributive  industry  is  totally  without  system, 
and  is  treated  as  demanding  little  more  edu- 
cation than  the  smattering  which  is  required 
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for  agriculture ;  and  so  with  whatever  small 
industries  exist  in  our  towns  apart  from  dis- 
tribution. The  result  is  that  education  to  a 
large  extent  is  at  present  as  useless  as  almost 
any  idealist  could  desire.  The  so-called 
"professions"  are  being  more  and  more 
overcrowded,  and  offer  fewer  opportunities 
of  a  living  every  year  to  any  but  the  most  bril- 
liant ;  and  there  is  (or  was  before  1914 
diverted  much  of  it  into  the  English  army)  a 
constant  emigration  of  our  educated  country- 
men overseas.  Those  in  particular  whose 
education  has  only  fitted  them  for  some  form 
of  teaching,  find  it  especially  hard  to  do  any- 
thing in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  even  yet  common 
for  girls  with  University  degrees  to  drift  into 
the  unsympathetic  environment  of  English 
schools.  This  last  type  of  emigration  is 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  women  of  educa- 
tion find  even  less  opening  in  Ireland  than 
men.  As  wealth  began  to  be  more  evenly 
distributed  owing  to  the  land  laws  of  the  last 
generation,  and  as  a  possible  form  of  higher 
education  was  gradually  thrown  open  to  the 
ordinary  Irishman,  the  pressure  upon  the 
professions  has  increased  tremendously  even 
iq  a  dozen  years,  and  there  has  been  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  organising  means  by  which  the 
rush  may  be  regulated  or  alternatives  opened 
up. 

The  whole  conglomeration  of  tendencies 
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has  resulted  in  an  impasse  which  in  fact  leaves 
only  two  alternatives ;  the  refusal  of  higher 
education  to  the  majority  of  those  now7  receiv- 
ing it,  and  the  adoption  of  emigration  as  a 
settled  state  policy  for  those  unable  to  engage 
in  agriculture  or  the  distributive  trades ;  or 
the  throwing  open  of  higher  education  to  the 
whole  community  irrespective  of  the  econo- 
mic use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  and  the  regu- 
lation of  existing  industrial  conditions  so  as  to 
distribute  an  equal  share  of  the  national 
wealth  to  all,  coupled  with  the  creation  and 
organisation  of  such  new  industries  as  are 
needed  for  the  support  and  development  of 
the  population.  Education  for  economic 
purposes  must  then  be  put  on  a  footing  by 
itself,  and  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
opportunities  that  are  thus  opened.  It  is 
quite  clear  at  any  rate  that  a  comprehensive 
reorganisation  of  it  will  not  be  possible  unless 
preceded  by  a  systematic  reorganisation  of 
wealth,  or  by  a  social  revolution  if  the  more 
startling  term  be  necessary. 

Given  such  a  reorganisation,  the  economic 
education  of  the  Irish  citizen  ought  in  the 
future  to  be  guided  by  two  main  principles, 
which  follow  from  much  of  what  we  have 
been  discussing.  In  the  first  place,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  compulsory  liberal  education  for 
all  up  to  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years, 
there  must  go  with  it  the  abolition  of  all  labour 
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for  wealth  before  that  age,  and  the  training 
for  economic  life  must  begin,  as  it  does  at 
present  with  the  professions,  at  somewhere 
about  that  age.  This  will  render  unnecessary 
what  in  one  way  is  a  most  distressing  feature 
in  town-life,  vocational  or  other  education  in 
night-schools  for  children.  If  an  Irish  state 
is  unable  to  take  care  that  no  child  shall  be 
compelled  owing  to  economic  conditions  to 
receive  either  a  general  or  a  special  training 
in  such  schools  after,  perhaps,  a  day's  work 
in  the  elevating  conditions  of  modern  fac- 
tories or  in  the  streets,  then  it  might  as  well 
not  take  the  trouble  to  organise  education  at 
all.  The  youth  of  every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  spent  at  school  and  at  play,  and  his  or  her 
work  in  the  school  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  into  men  and  women  capable 
of  citizenship. 

The  second  principle  should  be  that  for 
every  trade  or  profession,  no  matter  what  its 
present  social  status,  there  should  be  pro- 
vided a  special  training,  to  begin  after  the 
age  of  eighteen,  or  perhaps  in  part  before  it, 
and  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  to 
train  a  shop-assistant  as  is  now  taken  to  train 
a  lawyer.  This  training  might  last  for  two  or 
three  years  ;  and  of  course  no  one  will  be  able 
to  take  full  responsibility  in  any  career  till 
after  the  age  of  at  least  twenty.  For  the 
major  industries,  and  in  particular  for  agricul- 
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ture,  a  highly  specialised  education  must  be 
required,  and  its  need  is  obvious  to  everyone 
already.  Where  the  error  is  at  present  being 
committed  is  in  thinking  that  an  agricultural 
education  for  example  can  be  provided  with 
any  utility  in  an  ordinary  primary  school  by 
an  already  overworked  teacher.  The  move- 
ment for  introducing  reading-books  dealing 
with  agricultural  subjects  into  primary  schools 
may  be  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  though 
I  for  one  think  any  child  would  be  better 
employed  in  reading  poetry  or  history,  or 
learning  languages  or  mathematics,  than  in 
learning  out  of  books  about  applied  rudimen- 
tary chemistry ;  but  as  far  as  this  movement 
is  intended  to  provide  a  real  scientific  educa- 
tion for  farmers,  it  is  pure  amiable  folly. 

Practical  or  technical  education  should 
only  be  given  at  the  end  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. Here  again  we  have  a  lesson  to  learn 
from  our  aristocratic  predecessors  in  govern- 
ment. The  very  organisation  of  the  profes- 
sions is  typically  their  work,  and  where  car- 
ried out  on  their  lines  professional  education 
is  always  preceded  in  some  form  or  other  by 
a  course  in  the  liberal  arts.  The  result  has 
been  to  elevate  these  professions  to  a  rank 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  public 
utility,  and  after  the  breakdown  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, to  give  them,  in  Ireland  at  any  rate, 
a  great  share  of  the  position  which  belonged 
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to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  not  be  as  carefully  trained  in  his  trade 
as  a  lawyer  is,  and  still  less  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  not  receive  as  careful  a  liberal 
education. 

It  is  in  the  training  for  economic  activity 
that  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  University 
of  the  future  will  probably  consist.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  Universities,  with 
their  degrees  in  commerce,  education,  jour- 
nalism, agriculture,  or  brewing,  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  law,  and  theology,  is  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  with  the  correction  of  the  anomaly 
by  which  the  University  at  present  does  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Secondary  school,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  this  development  will 
not  be  the  healthy  one.  Side  by  side  with 
this  professional  training  can  go  on  the  other 
work  of  the  University — the  extension  of 
knowledge  by  research  in  all  subjects.  There 
is  no  reason  why  all  branches  of  economic 
activity  should  not  be  catered  for  at  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  art  and  the  higher  sciences. 
The  modern  development  of  the  technical 
school,  and  its  glorified  cousin,  the  College  of 
Science,  and  their  common  divorce  from  all 
liberal  education,  is  a  barbarism  redolent  of 
the  material  outlook  of  modern  England,  and 
should  not  be  suffered  in  Ireland.  Nothing 
should  be  specially  favoured  because  more 
money  can  be  made  out  of  it ;  plutocracy  in 
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knowledge  is  a  more  deadly  growth  than  oli- 
garchy by  far.  The  schools  of  Science  and 
Technology  should  be  of  a  University  stand- 
ing, and  form  part  of  the  University  system, 
and  their  students  should  share  in  the  varied 
life  of  the  University.  Much  that  is  done  in 
the  Technical  school,  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages, for  example,  should  be  done  else- 
where, in  the  new  type  of  common  school 
open  to  all ;  and  its  technical  training  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  should  be  given  more 
systematically,  at  a  later  age,  and  if  possible 
under  University  conditions. 

Such  an  extension  of  University  functions 
would  necessitate  great  co-ordination  in  the 
Universities  themselves,  and  the  bringing  of 
them  into  much  closer  touch  with  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation.  A  University 
degree  in  agriculture  would  be  of  no  use 
unless  it  implied  a  very  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  training,  and  so  with  every  other 
profession.  The  Universities  therefore  must 
acquire  land  and  be  brought  into  close  rela- 
tion with  other  trades  and  professions  so  as 
,to  ensure  the  correlation  of  theory  and  prac- 
tical apprenticeship.  At  the  present  day 
many  American  and  continental  Universities 
are  organised  in  this  way,  and  the  results  of 
their  research  are  assured  of  immediate 
application  in  practice.  For  this  purpose, 
the  control  of  University  education  must  be 
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shared  with  bodies  representing  the  various 
professions.  That  such  bodies  will  exist  in 
future  no  one  who  observes  the  tendencies  of 
modern  industry  can  doubt,  whether  they 
may  be  in  the  form  of  Soviets,  or  trade- 
unions,  or  guilds.  With  these  of  course  the 
University  authority  will  mainly  be  in  the 
hands  of  academic  bodies  resembling  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  over  all  must  be  the  State,  control- 
ling all  education  or  having  at  least  a  consult- 
ing voice  in  it  from  top  to  bottom.  The  day 
of  the  independent  educational  corporation 
is  over,  and  there  will  certainly  be  no  room 
for  it  in  Ireland,  where  the  necessities  of 
national  co-ordination  will  demand  full  popu- 
lar control. 

There  is  a  third  principle  which  underlies 
all  this,  but  needs  perhaps  to  be  stated  more 
fully.  It  is  the  principle  of  equality  in  rank, 
opportunity,  and  economic  position  as 
between  the  professions.  The  individual 
must  be  allowed  the  fullest  freedom,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  overcrowding  of  profes- 
sions must  be  obviated  as  far  as  possible. 
Nothing  will  do  so  much  in  this  direction  as 
social  equality  and  the  universal  provision  ot 
liberal  education.  The  financial  side  of  the 
system  can  be  of  course  only  discussed  in 
detail  by  experts,  and  will  need  practical 
experience  for  its  thorough  arrangement. 
But  while  the  cost  of  liberal  education  must 
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be  borne  by  the  state,  as  it  is  entirely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state,  that  of  economic 
training  might  conceivably  be  shared  with  the 
professions  concerned,  as  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  great  differences  between  them. 
We  have  already  sufficiently  emphasised  the 
truth  that  the  economic  welfare  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  for  the  democratic  state,  whose  first 
principle  is  equality,  an  entirely  secondary 
consideration. 
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VIII. 
THE   LOOSE  ENDS. 

There  are  many  matters  of  detailed  admini- 
stration which  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
important  as  even  fundamental  principles, 
and  are  in  fact  in  some  ways  fundamental 
themselves.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  not  seeing 
the  trees  for  the  wood,  I  must  endeavour  here 
to  sort  out  a  few  such  matters,  and  without 
perhaps  expressing  any  violent  opinions  upon 
them — for  they  ought  not  to  be  discussed 
through  the  medium  of  prejudices — to  esti- 
mate their  importance  and  consider  on  wrhat 
broad  lines  we  should  view  them.  I  hope  to 
have  set  up,  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  a  good 
rearguard  against  any  criticism  for  want  of 
unity  within  it.  There  are  three  questions  in 
particular  which  need  more  detailed  treat- 
ment. These  are  the  question  of  control,  the 
question  of  curricula,  and  the  question  of  the 
immediate  end  of  education  in  the  individual 
— whether  it  should  produce  knowledge  or 
discipline  or  an  attitude  of  mind.  With  these 
we  must  deal  briefly  in  order. 
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We  have  been  contemplating  some  form  of 
double  school-system,  with  one  kind  giving  a 
broad  general  education,  up  to  the  age  of 
about  eighteen,  and  having  as  its  main  object 
the  fitting  of  the  citizen  for  politics ;  and  the 
other  kind,  corresponding  to  our  present 
Universities,  giving  special  training  to  all 
vocations,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing 
pure  knowledge  by  means  of  research.  The 
question  now  arises,  who  shall  have  control  of 
these  institutions?  Subsidiary  to  it  there  is 
the  question,  whether  these  schools  or  col- 
leges shall  be  under  one  national  control  or 
shall  have  their  own  independent  government 
or  shall  be  assigned  to  intermediate  govern- 
ment, such  as  that  of  provincial  legislatures. 
These  are  matters  upon  which  great  contro- 
versy is  likely  to  arise  as  soon  as  the  people 
have  power  to  determine  upon  their  educa- 
tion, and  has  to  some  extent  arisen  already, 
as  witness  the  demand  for  an  independent 
Cork  University. 

The  essential  thing  in  disputes  of  this  kind 
is  that  they  be  deliberated  carefully  and  with- 
out prejudice,  and  that  no  catch-cries  from 
other  quarrels  be  imported  into  them.  There 
are  strong  educational  arguments  for  both 
strict  unity  of  control  and  for  the  widest 
decentralisation.  But  there  is  no  need,  as 
many  people  incline,  to  introduce,  for 
instance,  the  "  principle  of  self-determina- 
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tion,"  any  more  than  there  would  be  to 
throw  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat" 
into  the  scales.  Only  two  things  are  really 
decisive  :  first,  what  form  of  unity  or  of 
decentralisation  is  contemplated,  and 
second,  whether  that  form,  when  clearly 
decided  upon,  would  be  better  or  worse  for 
Irish  education  as  a  whole. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  national 
system  at  all  it  must  be  uniform  in  its  general 
outline,  and  that  its  uniformity  must  be  pre- 
served. That  brings  the  state  at  once  into 
the  foreground,  and  makes  it  evident  that  to 
some  extent  or  other  there  must  be  central 
state  supervision.  The  bounds  of  that  super- 
vision may  be  fixed  by  expediency,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  cost  of  administration  might 
be  kept  on  a  level  with  its  value,  or  that  harm- 
less local  prejudices  may  be  satisfied.  Any 
further  discussion  of  state-control  will  bring 
us  to  the  impassable  barrier  set  up  by  our 
ignorance  of  what  form  the  state  will  assume. 
There  are  other  interests  however  within  the 
state  which  have  to  be  seen  to.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  for  education  rests  of  course 
with  parents,  and  next  to  them  come  mini- 
sters of  religion  and  the  teaching  profession  ; 
all  of  whom  must  have  a  share  in  control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  regret- 
table features  of  our  present  Primary  school 
system  is  the  tendency  it  shows  to  minimise 
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the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  parents.  Chil- 
dren are  taken  from  their  homes  at  a  much 
earlier  age  now  than  was  common  formerly, 
and  once  they  begin  to  attend  school  their 
parents  very  often  neglect  them.  Neither  in 
secular  nor  in  religious  matters  are  they  led 
to  expect  any  guidance  from  their  fathers  or 
mothers,  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  that  should  naturally  be  done  in  the 
home  is  done  in  the  crowded  and  tumultuous 
schoolroom.  This  evil  was  perhaps  unavoid- 
able under  former  conditions,  and  is  still ; 
but  we  should  aim  at  removing  it  when  we 
can.  In  all  our  great  modern  gospels  of  edu- 
cation, our  kindergarten  and  Montessori 
systems,  our  emphasis  on  instinct  and  reduc- 
tion of  non-interference  to  a  science,  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  one  thing  :  that  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  educational  institutions, 
most  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  man's 
whole  life,  is  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
that  next  to  the  responsibility  of  the  indivi- 
dual for  his  own  actions,  by  far  the  most 
important  is,  not  that  of  the  teacher,  not  that 
even  of  the  priest,  but  that  of  the  parent.  The 
Irish  state  must  see  to  it  that  the  parent  is 
both  fully  conscious  of  and  capable  of  dis- 
charging his  duty  towards  his  children,  that 
the  environment  of  the  home  is  healthy  both 
for  body  and  mind,  and  that  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  home  education  up 
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to  a  fixed  age-limit.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  much  of  the  elementary  education, 
especially  such  preparatory  matters  as  read- 
ing, writing,  and  calculation,  were  taught  in 
the  home  more  than  they  are,  and  the  school 
thus  left  free  to  begin  the  real  education  at 
once.  This  idea  of  the  home  as  a  prepara- 
tory school  is  one  deserving  of  much  more 
attention  than  it  is  receiving  now,  or  has 
received  for  centuries. 

But  the  duty  of  the  parent  does  not  end 
with  the  beginning  of  school  life.  It  is  as 
urgent  as  ever  during  most  of  the  ordinary 
school  course,  and  perhaps  most  urgent  when 
the  child  is  growing  into  man  or  woman. 
This  being  so,  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  parent  ought  to  be  given  a  much 
greater  part  in  school  discipline  than  is  cus- 
tomary nowadays.  Indeed  it  is  eminently 
desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things  as  to  render  the  boarding- 
school,  with  its  enforced  separation  of  chil- 
dren from  home-life  at  a  most  critical  age,  an 
obsolete  institution,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
far  greater  number  of  well-staffed  day 
schools.  That  should  be  the  ideal  of  our  aim 
for  the  education  of  the  ordinary  layman.  In 
these  day-schools  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
should  certainly  have  some  control  over  dis- 
cipline, hygiene,  finance,  and  matters  apart 
from  the  purely  academic.  They  should 
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form  some  sort  of  permanent  advisory  board, 
with  perhaps  little  powers  at  first,  but 
gradually  increasing  as  their  knowledge  and 
feeling  of  responsibility  should  increase.  It 
is  of  course  obvious  that  parents  themselves 
would  have  to  be  educated  up  to  such  a  posi- 
tion. But  with  modern  methods  of  propa- 
ganda and  with  a  graduated  transference  of 
responsibility  such  a  result  could  be  reached 
in  a  few  years.  The  most  ideal  system  then 
would  be  one  that  aimed,  not  at  the  impos- 
sible end  of  making  the  school  a  substitute  for 
the  home,  but  rather  at  using  the  home  as  an 
educational  institution,  and  applying,  not 
laws  and  police  regulations  for  the  coercion 
of  parents  to  their  duty,  but  the  most  modern 
system  of  propaganda  and  suggestion  for  their 
persuasion.  It  would  aim  also  at  giving  the 
parents  a  great  share  in  the  education  of  the 
adolescent,  at  leaving  children  in  the  home 
altogether  for  a  long  period,  and  at  maintain- 
ing their  connection  with  it  as  far  as  possible 
till  they  are  fully  educated. 

Next  to  the  parents  come  the  professional 
teachers  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  whose 
functions  to  a  certain  extent  overlap.  Here 
again  a  much  greater  recognition  of  the 
teacher's  responsibility  by  the  state  is  neces- 
sary. Teachers  should  be  organised  into  a 
single  corporation  under  state  regulation,  and 
given  as  much  control  as  possible  over  that 
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which  is  their  immediate  concern,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  education,  the  laying  down  of 
programmes,  and  the  discussion  of  what  may 
more  strictly  be  called  the  scientific  side  of 
their  profession.  Their  training  should  be 
co-ordinated  and  raised  to  a  high  standard, 
corresponding  to  what  would  be  at  present  a 
full  University  course.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  all  distinction  between  classes  of 
teachers,  such  as  primary,  secondary  ana 
University,  will  be  ended,  the  only  distinc- 
tion being  made  between  those  engaged  in 
teaching  different  groups  of  subjects.  For  in 
this  respect  again  the  modern  pre-occupation 
with  "  science  "  is  coming  to  play  a  most 
injurious  part  even  in  Ireland.  It  is  often 
assumed,  and  I  have  seen  it  put  into  practice, 
not  least  frequently  at  summer  colleges  of 
Irish,  that  an  acquaintance  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  methods  of  teaching, 
or  with  the  general  outlines  of  all,  is  a  perfect 
substitute  for  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject taught.  It  cannot  be  too  rigidly  insisted 
on,  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  teacher  is 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  teaching,  and  that 
the  method  by  which  he  teaches  it  is,  though 
very  important,  yet  purely  secondary.  The 
training  of  teachers  must  aim  therefore  chiefly 
at  producing  fully  qualified  specialists — not, 
of  course,  pedants — in  the  various  subjects ; 
and  in  the  matter  of  educational  method,  the 
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teacher's  own  personality  must  be  encou- 
raged to  have  the  widest  scope  within  limits 
of  efficiency.  The  profession  must  be 
regarded  as  without  debate  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  for  society,  and  just  as  the  first 
efforts  of  the  state  must  be  towards  the  per- 
fection of  its  educational  system,  so  the 
crowning  achievement  of  that  system  must  be 
to  produce  teachers  who  are  not  half-edu- 
cated men  groping  in  the  dark  by  rule  of 
thumb  and  ready  to  chase  every  will-o'-the- 
wisp  in  the  shape  of  a  new  method  that  comes 
along,. but  men  of  the  most  proven  knowledge 
and  ability,  uniting  to  their  knowledge  the 
qualities  that  may  make  them  what  Pearse 
dreamed  of  for  Irish  children — foster-parents. 
The  function  of  ministers  of  religion  in 
education  will  be  primarily  the  care  of  reli- 
gion. Over  this  the  religious  authorities 
should  have  the  fullest  and  most  unfettered 
control,  with  the  assured  support  of  the  state. 
It  is  assumed  of  course  that  the  present  system 
of  denominational  schools  will  be  continued, 
with  the  teacher  and  the  priest  working  hand 
in  hand  in  religious  matters.  There  is  very 
little  danger  once  education  is  liberalised,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  that  the  people  will 
make  any  attempt  whatever  to  divorce  it  from 
religion,  or  will  fall  into  the  error  which  cuts 
at  the  root  of  all  liberalism  in  education,  that 
it  is  purely  a  material  training,  wholly  a  con- 
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cern  of  the  state.  This  being  so,  the  fitting 
into  the  system  of  ministers  of  religion  will 
present  scarcely  any  difficulty.  The  teach- 
ing of  ordinary  subjects  by  them  must  how- 
ever be  somewhat  reorganised,  and  the  lay- 
man must  be  given  the  chief  place  in  this 
department,  without  however  any  unfairness 
towards  such  bodies  as  the  teaching  Orders. 
With  impartiality  and  with  clear  understand- 
ing of  all  the  issues  involved,  such  an  adjust- 
ment should  be  fairly  easy  to  arrive  at. 

We  now  come  to  the  definite  question, 
what  should  be  the  content  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, apart  from  the  essential  national  side  of 
it  which  I  have  already  discussed.  Does  it 
mean  only  the  present  slovenly  and  unorga- 
nised hotch-potch  of  pedantic  classics,  mis- 
pronounced modern  languages,  and  machine- 
made  science?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
finding  something  more  worthy,  more  shapely 
and  more  beautiful  to  place  in  the  shrine  of 
our  educational  temple?  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  rejecting  this  conclusion ;  it 
would  be  little  worth  undergoing  all  the 
labour  of  designing  a  beautiful  edifice  only  to 
place  a  hideous  and  shapeless  Polynesian  idol 
in  its  holy  of  holies.  There  is  no  part  of  our 
store  of  ideas  that  needs  a  more  thorough 
stocktaking  than  this.  What  are  our  schools 
to  teach,  and  why?  And  we  must  reply  to 
the  question,  let  it  be  remembered,  all 
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unaided,  without  any  prompting  from  other 
countries  where  problems  and  controversies 
are  so  different  from  ours.  The  worst  of  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  now  and  again 
to  reform  our  curricula  is  this,  that  those  who 
made  them  had  only  just  been  waked  from 
their  usual  sleep  when  doing  so,  and  imagined 
themselves  still  in  England.  So  they  gathered 
together  a  few  volumes  of  H.  G.  Wells,  Sir 
Ray  Lankester,  A.  C.  Benson,  or  any  other 
popular  idea-druggist  of  the  sister  island, 
read  passages  from  them  in  the  intervals  of  a 
little  further  dozing,  and  then  in  a  sleepy 
fashion  proceeded  to  tinker  with  the  already 
tinker-made  system  wherewith  a  sarcastic 
Providence  had  entrusted  them.  Irish  edu- 
cation has  scarcely  ever  been  considered  as  a 
purely  Irish  problem  with  its  own  difficulties 
and  its  own  aims  altogether  distinct  from  any- 
thing H.  G.  Wells  or  the  English  reformers 
wot  of.  So  that  when  we  read  in  the  Press 
of  the  controversy  between  science  and  the 
classics  or  on  the  "  needs  of  modern  educa- 
tion," we  must  remember  to  ask  ourselves 
what  have  these  to  do  with  Ireland,  whether 
Ireland  has  anything  at  all  to  learn  from 
them,  and  if  so,  just  how  much. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  if  our  object  is  to 
give  a  liberal  education  to  everybody  we  must 
rely  upon  the  subjects  which  are  in  general 
the  basis  of  the  present  secondary  school 
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course,  while  carrying  them  further  and  vary- 
ing our  use  of  them  to  suit  our  new  point  of 
view.  Directing  our  main  attention  as  we 
should  to  fitting  the  citizen  for  political 
responsibility,  we  must  drop  a  great  deal  that 
is  irrelevant  to  that  object,  and  add  on  where 
addition  is  necessary.  But  before  all,  we 
should  be  certain  as  to  w,hat  end  we  aim  at  in 
the  individual  himself :  whether  we  mean 
simply  to  give  him  knowledge  and  to  show 
him  how  to  acquire  more,  or  whether  we  aim 
at  imparting  a  stamp  upon  him,  a  sort  of  dis- 
cipline like  that  which  the  Spartans  incul- 
cated in  their  youth,  and  Plato  adopted  for 
his  ideal  commonwealth.  It  is  upon  the 
clearness  of  our  ideas  on  these  ultimate  aims 
that  the  success  of  our  system  in  detail  will 
depend  ;  and  these  are  matters  of  much  argu- 
ment on  which  too  much  light  cannot  be 
thrown.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  again  the 
issue  has  been  clouded  by  the  readiness  of 
modern  writers  to  adopt  chance  phrases  from 
differing  contexts  and  weave  together  a  web 
of  contradictory  theses  without  being  clear  as 
to  what  each  of  them  means.  It  is  all  very 
weil  to  say  "  impart  a  stamp  "  or  a  discip- 
line," but  you  simply  beg  the  question, 
because  the  stamp  or  the  discipline  will  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  society  you  contem- 
plate, and  it  may  happen  that  in  one  form  of 
society  any  stamp  or  discipline  imposed  from 
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without  may  be  destructive.  In  true  demo- 
cracy at  any  rate  I  think  this  is  true.  The 
essence  of  democracy  is  that  it  is  the  associa- 
tion of  free  citizens,  and  to  impart  to  these 
any  discipline  except  such  as  is  necessary  to 
freedom  is  ruinous  to  democracy.  In  modern 
times  when  we  have  no  democracy,  what  men 
need  in  order  to  make  one  and  preserve  it  is 
not  discipline,  of  which  we  have  perhaps  too 
much  already,  but  knowledge  and  discrimina- 
tion. These  in  themselves  should  bring  with 
them  the  discipline  of  freedom ;  it  will  flow 
naturally  from  the  power  of  discrimination, 
as  discrimination  will  itself  come  from  right 
knowledge.  These  then  I  think  should  be 
the  object  of  political  education  :  knowledge, 
discrimination  in  politics,  and  free  discip- 
line ;  and  they  will  all  follow  naturally  upon 
knowledge  well  imparted.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  Christian  democracy  we  must  rely  for  it  on 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  individual 
Christians,  and  that  sense  we  can  only  give 
them  by  giving  them  true  knowledge. 

In  a  system  which  contemplates  giving  the 
full  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  in  one 
school,  there  must  be  a  combination  of  some- 
thing corresponding  to  our  present  primary, 
secondary,  and  early  university  courses. 
This  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  impossible  and 
perhaps  ludicrously  grandiose  ideal.  But  to 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  of  the  im- 
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mense  waste  of  time  and  energy  that  accom- 
panies every  stage  of  education  at  present 
from  kindergarten  to  university  degree,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  with  scientific  and  eco- 
nomical methods,  and  with  such  co-ordina- 
tion as  to  bring  practically  every  citizen 
within  the  influence  of  these  schools,  they 
could  easily  accomplish  as  much  in  ten  years 
or  twelve  as  we  do  now  in  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen. Above  all  the  provision  of  teachers 
in  plenty  and  the  staffing  of  all  schools  so  as 
to  have  classes  as  small  as  possible,  will  pro- 
duce in  itself  a  great  change.  Again,  if  it  is 
insisted  that  the  very  early  education  of  chil- 
dren be  given  in  the  home,  and  if  a  certain 
standard  is  demanded  before  they  are 
admitted  to  these  schools,  a  saving  of  two  or 
three  years  may  be  effected  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  real  education,  as  distinct  from 
methods  of  amusing  children,  may  start  at 
once  in  school. 

As  to  the  courses  of  study,  these  should  be 
drawn  up  by  the  association  of  teachers,  with 
supervision  by  expert  state  advisers,  and  the 
main  characteristic  of  them  ought  to  be  free- 
dom of  choice  and  wideness  of  scope.  There 
will  be  necessarily  a  few  subjects,  as  now, 
taught  to  all  pupils  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
two  languages,  Irish  and  English,  with  the 
geography,  history  and  "  Kultur  "  of  Ireland 
must  always  have  chief  place.  But  outside 
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of  these  there  should  be  a  wide  choice  of 
modern  languages  (say  four),  and  there 
should  be  a  classical  curriculum,  always 
including  Greek,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
modern  times.  Besides  these  again  should 
come  a  general  science  course,  which  will  aim 
at  giving  a  useful  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  science,  particularly  such  branches 
as  chemistry,  physiology,  and  biology,  but 
will  not  be  mainly  experimental  nor  confined 
to  laboratory  work.  There  are  many  other 
groups  of  studies  such  as  music  (which  should 
be  compulsory  in  some  form),  the  history  and 
geography  of  foreign  nations  (again  a  compul- 
sory general  course  would  be  desirable),  eth- 
nology and  the  comparative  study  of  social 
institutions,  and  last,  but  not  least,  philo- 
sophy, as  in  higher  classes  in  France.  In  any 
of  these  subjects  it  should  be  possible  to  have 
a  general  course  and  a  special  course,  and 
representative  curricula  for  the  whole  school 
period  could  be  made  up  from  among  them. 
The  earliest  subjects  would  necessarily  be  the 
two  home  languages,  with  elementary  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  history.  About  the  age 
of  eleven  a  foreign  language  could  be  begun, 
and  if  properly  taught,  a  good  grasp  of  it  got 
in  a  year.  It  could  be  followed  by  another, 
and  about  the  age  of  fourteen  a  certain  degree 
of  specialisation  for  better  pupils  could  be 
introduced.  Such  subjects  as  classics, 
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special  sciences,  ethnology  and  philosophy 
would,  of  course,  be  kept  until  this  period,  and 
even  then  over-specialisation — the  bane  of 
our  present  intermediate  system — should  be 
guarded  against.  Less  clever  pupils  could 
easily  have  a  lighter  course,  including  only 
one  modern  language  and  requiring  scarcely 
any  specialisation.  When  I  speak  here  of 
modern  languages  and  classics,  I  mean,  of 
course,  modern  languages  taught  first  for 
speaking  and  then  for  reading  purposes,  with 
very  little  grammatical  elaboration  beyond 
the  main  principles  common  to  Indo-Euro- 
pean syntax ;  and  classics  taught  neither  for 
speech  nor  writing,  but  for  reading  and  lite- 
rary appreciation,  with  interest  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  subject-matter,  and  the  general 
aim  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  history,  art,  and 
literature  of  the  ancient  world ;  above  all  an 
intelligent  use  of  good  translations  side  by 
side  with  textual  work,  the  proportion 
between  text-work  and  work  through  transla- 
tions varying  with  the  cleverness  of  the  pupil. 
The  importance  of  historical  teaching  from 
an  early  age  cannot  be  exaggerated.  If  his- 
tory has  any  educational  value  whatever,  it 
is  as  a  sort  of  inductive  science,  whereby  we 
may  see  the  passions,  the  greatness  and  the 
folly  of  man  functioning  through  past  ages, 
and  may  draw,  even  though  unconsciously, 
lessons  for  our  own  guidance.  But  history 
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should  not  be  taught  as  science  in  the  school ; 
anything  less  useful  to  the  young  scholar  than 
the  cold  and  numbing  "  impartiality  "  which 
used  to  be  so  fashionable,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.  It  should  rather  be  taught  as  a 
living  subject,  moral  criticism  and  political 
criticism  should  be  invited  from  the  pupil  and 
corrected  by  the  master,  and  it  should  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  all  in  the  training  of  a  citizen  for 
politics. 

Any  attempt  such  as  this  to  adumbrate  a 
programme  for  the  future  must  necessarily 
suffer  from  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  No 
individual  is  competent  to  decide  such  mat- 
ters, which  should  be  deliberated  on  carefully 
by  a  council  with  all  the  most  modern  know- 
ledge before  them,  and  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  purpose  for  which  this  organisation  is 
being  done.  Such  a  scheme  as  I  have  out- 
lined above  will  need  for  its  realisation  great 
financial  provision,  a  firm  conviction  that 
education  is  the  most  important  function  of 
the  state,  and  a  determination  that  now  at 
last  the  state  will  devote  all  its  energies  to  its 
greatest  duty ;  it  will  need  great  knowledge 
and  experience,  a  sure  grasp  of  ultimate  aims, 
and  a  cool  readiness  to  deliberate.  It  will 
need  perhaps  chiefly,  when  all  is  said,  that 
quality  which  men  nowadays  at  any  rate 
seem  to  lack  most,  a  generous  belief  in  human 
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nature,  and  a  conviction  that  original  sin, 
though  a  great,  is  not  the  only  dominant  im- 
pulse in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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IX. 
INTERIM. 

When  freedom,  under  whatever  shape  or 
name,  comes  to  Ireland,  it  will  be  likely  to  be 
upon  us  quickly,  and  to  find  us  embarrassed 
and  stumbling  under  a  varied  burden  of 
puzzles  which  we  have  not  had  time  to  solve. 
The  democracy  of  Ireland  will  then  in  a  few 
weeks  have  to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  hundred 
conflicting  solutions  of  a  dozen  fundamental 
problems ;  it  must  turn  expert  state-maker, 
expert  lawyer,  expert  economist,  and  expert 
educationist  all  at  once.  Its  efficiency  will 
be  measured  by  the  amount  of  attention  that 
is  devoted  to  these  problems  now.  That  is 
why  side  by  side  with  purely  political  and 
diplomatic  action  there  should  be  now  car- 
ried on  continual  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  statehood,  as  well  to  keep  the  political 
opinion  of  the  people  awake  as  to  clear  the 
way  for  sure  and  definite  readiness  when  the 
time  comes.  For  those  Irishmen  who  are  not 
needed  in  the  fighting  line  of  politics  for  the 
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moment,  there  is  every  room  and  every  need 
at  the  base,  where  political  conditions  are 
examined  and  mapped  out,  and  the  front  line 
supplied  with  all  the  material  it  needs.  To 
survey  broadmindedly  the  fundamental  fac- 
tors in  every  problem,  to  foresee  everything 
that  may  arise  for  settlement  when  we  are 
free,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
their  future  responsibilities,  these  are  as  much 
a  patriotic  duty  as  any  that  can  be  found. 

What  might  we  do  now  to  make  ready  for 
future  educational  reconstruction?  Unfor- 
tunately the  ground  is  so  cumbered  already 
with  neglected  fragments  that  we  can  do  little 
till  they  are  cleared  away.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  speaking  holy  words  to  the 
National  Board,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if  the  more  innocuous  Intermediate  Board 
can  be  affected  at  all  till  we  are  able  to  get  rid 
of  it.  What  can  be  done  must  lie  altogether 
outside  of  these  ;  in  the  direction  of  voluntary 
schools  to  continue  or  improve  primary  edu- 
cation wherever  they  can  be  afforded,  in  the 
extension  of  the  strength  and  activity  of  the 
Gaelic  League,  and  in  continuous  democratic 
pressure  upon  and  interest  in  the  Univer- 
sities. The  first  of  these  in  particular  could 
I  think  be  easily  attempted  in  many  districts  ; 
schools  could  be  established  where  history, 
geography,  elementary  economics,  and 
literature  might  be  taught,  lectures  given  on 
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international  affairs,  and  discussions  carried 
on  in  many  present-day  problems,  not  only 
of  Ireland,  but  of  other  countries  in  relation 
to  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy,  of  course,  to  find 
men  who  will  do  work  of  this  kind  every- 
where ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  small  town 
which  does  not  contain  someone,  and  a  sys- 
tem by  which  teachers  could  be  exchanged 
now  and  again  would  help  to  economise 
labour. 

To  talk  of  the  Gaelic  League  or  the  Irish 
language  seems  almost  needless  in  view  of  the 
immense  increase  of  interest  lately  shown  in 
both.  Yet  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
purely  political  need  for  the  language  could 
not  be  superfluous,  and  politicians  who  find 
time  hanging  on  their  hands  might  very  pro- 
fitably turn  to  the  Gaelic  League.  In  one 
matter  particularly  some  little  reform  in  out- 
look seems  necessary.  This  is  the  summer 
teaching  of  Irish  in  the  various  Irish  colleges. 
The  sooner  it  can  be  made  possible  for  these 
institutions  to  get  away  from  the  National 
Board  and  its  grants  the  better.  There  is  far 
too  much  concentration  in  them  upon  learn- 
ing how  to  teach  Irish  without  knowing  how 
to  speak  it,  far  too  much  encouragement  of 
half-knowledge,  and  far  too  much  attention 
to  the  purely  linguistic  side  of  Irish.  Will  it 
never  be  possible  for  one  who  understands 
and  speaks  a  fair  amount  of  the  language 
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(and  there  are  many  such  nowadays)  to  find 
a  summer  college  where  there  are  intelligent 
lectures  in  Irish  upon  literature  and  history, 
an  attempt  to  teach  the  writing  of  Irish,  or 
anything  beyond  the  mere  exposition  of 
phonetics  and  some  new  "  method  "  or  other 
of  learning  to  teach  the  language?  The  Irish 
summer  colleges  are  inclined  at  times  to  call 
themselves  "  Universities,"  as  so  many  insti- 
tutions would  like  to  do  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  they 
do  not  more  frequently  try  to  earn  the  title 
by  teaching  grown-up  subjects  through  Irish 
in  a  grown-up  way.  As  things  are,  they  have 
indeed  produced  a  great  many  with  a  smat- 
tering of  Irish,  but  scarcely  any  with  an  edu- 
cated knowledge  of  its  literature  or  a  capa- 
city to  use  it  in  new  fields. 

The  value  of  the  university  to  the  nation  is 
in  many  ways  much  greater  than  that  of  our 
present  mountainous  primary  system  produc- 
ing its  yearly  mouse  of  semi-illiteracy  or  our 
octopod  Intermediate  reaching  out  vaguely 
in  three  or  four  different  directions  at  once. 
But  the  overcrowding  of  two  or  three  profes- 
sions at  the  university  and  the  early  speciali- 
sation in  medicine  or  law  is  a  feature  which 
injures  education  and  which  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  end.  Not  nearly  enough 
use  is  made  of  the  possibilities  of  the  univer- 
sity in  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  eco- 
nomics and  history.  These  indeed  might  be 
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equally  well  taught  outside  the  university, 
but  are  not.  There  is  great  room  in  Dublin 
for  an  Institute  of  Nationality,  on  the  model 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  in  London,  which 
will  not  only  train  men  and  women  in  purely 
Irish  studies,  but  will  devote  its  attention  to 
nationality  in  general  and  to  the  various 
lesser  nations  of  Europe.  Such  an  institute 
would  form  a  centre  for  scientific  political 
education,  and  would  act  as  a  tremendously 
useful  connecting  link  with  foreign  nations. 

The  last  four  years  have  wakened  the  world 
to  the  awful  responsibility  that  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  to  the 
danger  that  he  may  have  to  pay  to  the  utter- 
most one  day  for  his  least  negligence.  It  is 
no  longer  the  man  at  the  top  who  suffers,  it 
is  the  common  people,  who  have  done  no 
wrong  save  by  omission,  who  have  only  been 
falsely  guided.  There  is  every  likelihood 
that  after  this  terrible  lesson  the  common 
people  will  everywhere  assume  not  only  the 
responsibility,  but  the  power,  that  a  stronger 
effort  than  before  will  be  made  to  harmonise 
the  false  conflict  between  state  and  citizen, 
to  assure  that  there  shall  be  no  blind 
obedience  to  suggestion  from  above,  but 
rather  stringent  control  from  below,  to 
approximate  a  little  more  nearly  to  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  human  society.  In  that  society 
the  highest  interest  of  the  state  would  be  not 
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the  bodily  welfare  only  of  the  citizen,  but  the 
welfare  of  his  spirit ;  and  this  would  be  sought 
not  through  laws  of  constraint  and  compul- 
sion, but  by  free  and  rational  agreement.  It 
is  a  state  of  this  sort  that  we  must  seek  for  in 
Ireland  ;  not  only  the  Gaelic  state  of  the  past, 
but  the  Christian  state  of  the  future ;  and  to 
this  end  it  is  that  we  must  direct  our  educa- 
tional policy.  There  is  that  in  present  cir- 
cumstances which  almost  gives  ground  for 
hope  that  with  really  enlightened  education 
Ireland  might  become  once  again  in  her  his- 
tory the  restorer  of  true  Christianity,  and  with 
it  true  democracy  and  true  civilisation  to  a 
darkened  world. 
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